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High School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and Impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and ap- 
propriate in its academic significance. A trial will 
convince you of its practical value to your school. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N. Y. 








WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Numbers of calls for teachers are being received daily. Among positions we now have 
open are: Instructor Physical Culture; Professor Physics; Principal School Commerce; 
Athletic Coach; SixthGrade; Second Grade; Professor Mechanical Engineering; Director 
School Music; High School Science; Eighth Grade; High School English; Principal large 
High School; Forge Shop; Manual Training; College English; Supt. Schools; High School 
Latin and English; Descriptive Geometry and Drawing; High School English and History: 
High Schoo) Latin; Stenography and Typewriting; Numerous other positions open which 
we haven't space to list. Send at once for new catalogue. 

Educational Department, C. A. Donnelly, Manager — 
THE BUSINESS MER’S CLEARING HOUSE COMPANY 
304-H to 308 Century Bldg., 17th and Stout Sts , DENVER 


UCCESS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3145 school officials 


in securing com- 

petent teachers. Aids teachers in securing desirable positions. NO REGIS- 

TRATION FEE — just send stamp for blanks. A reliable, successful agency. 
Established 1904. ADDRESS 93 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


501-502 Livingston Building 
Rochester, New York 


An Agency that selects and recommends teachers with care. 


T. H. Armstrong. Mgr. "yy" rewW uy Kany, 


H. D. Bartlett, Sec’y. 





THE REED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


939-941 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 
H. E. REED, Manager 


Ninety-seven per cent. of the teachers placed last year by this agency were placed by 
direct recommendation. Our methods will please you. Write to us for information. 


THE AGENCY FOR WESTERN POSITIONS 


16th Year. All the Best Openings in the Northwest, Moun- 
tain and Coast Sections. 40-Page Pamphlet Sent Free. 


THE HAZARD TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


317 Kasota Bidg., 615 Empire State Bidg., University Park, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPOKANE, WASH. DENVER, COLO. 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 253 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Manager. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Warrensburg, Mo. Richmond, Ky. 
We recommend ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE teachers for positions 
in PUBLIC and PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
Teachers desiring promotion are requested to write for our forms. 
MEMBERSHIP COSTS YOU NOTHING. ‘ESTABLISHED 1900 








Do You Know 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent superintendent, 
principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


If you do not know this send for circulars and learn what we can 
do for you. 


We are prepared to make prompt nominations for all kinds of school 
and college work. We can increase your range of choice and also save 
you time and trouble. Our services cost you nothing and we shall be glad 
to hear from you when you have vacancies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 
81 Chapel St., ALBANY, N. Y. 
In writing to advertisers please 


Correspondence Solicited. 
























SCHOOL OFFICIALS wanting first-class Superintendents, Principals, 
—=—=———— orade Teachers, Kindergarteners, and Special 
Teachers, write to this Agency. Full information concerning every can- 


didate recommended. Painstaking service and no charge. 


THE HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, - Bennington, Vermont 





Colorad 0 Te ach ers’ A enc FRED DICK, ex-State Supt., Mgr., 
g y Rooms 236-237 Empire Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Boston New York Cc go Des Moines Denver 
Sait Lake City Los Angeles Harrisburg Atlanta 
TEACHERS wanting positions in the West should register with us. 
TEACHERS wanting more desirable positions than those they now have should keep their names on our list, 


SCHOOL Boarps are invited to send to us for teachers at any time, We endeavor to serve the best 
interests of the schools, 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ONE FEE FOR TWO OFFICES 
LOS ANGELES BERKELEY 


The great Agency of the West. Established 1889. Normal and College 
graduates wanted. 
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THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY - - = 


6 East Madison Street, Chicago 
promotion can best secure it through the 


T E A Cc H E R Ss CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. We have aided 


ee 
hundreds and can aid YOU. SUPERINTENDENTS in need of teachers will find our 
service prompt, definite and satisfactory. Correspondence solicited. 


E. C. ROGERS, Manager, 20 East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 


James F. MeCuhough Ceachers’ Agency Ei 


A Successful School and College Bureau CHICAGO 


TEACHERS IN DEMAND—REGISTER NOW for ‘08 Vacancies. 
RECOMMENDS CANDIDATES and Aids in Securing Appointments. 
NO REGISTRATION FEE TO PAY until Position is Secured— WRITE US. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


Teachers for High Schools and Grade Work in demand. TERMS MOST LIBERAL. 
Send for twenty-third Year Book. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


“= TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 2c'sonicten Seroc. 


120 Boylston Street, 
Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 


ions AGENCY 


Information Concerning Teachers and 
Positions Conscientiously Furnished 
A Specialty of Primary and 
Kindergarten Departments 


EVA B. WHITMORE, Manager 
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FISH 


Excellent facilities for placing teachers tn every part of the U.8. 171) Tremont St., Boston, Mass 


B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST wae me as 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH.AVE. BOISE, IDAt 






THE A conservative Agency working 


PARKER 


close to the candidate and the 
onnndieliiediiananiaesmiementnnees position. Conducted by Willard 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | N. Parker, formerly Assistant State 
MADISON :: WISCONSIN | Superintendent of Wisconsin. 



















is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 
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and recommends you 

that is more. Ours 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
mention “ScHoot BOARD JOURNAL.” 
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SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS 


MADE FROM 


Genuine Bangor Clear Black Slate 


Hand-shaved, cut to fit spaces re- 
quired, carefully joined and crated. 


Largest Stock on Hand, Lowest Prices 


PENNA STRUCT. SLATE CO. 


WORTH BLDG., EASTON, PA. 


Turtles 


Clams 









BLACKBOARDS 


THE MAIN BANGOR SLATE CO, 


SELLERS BLDG. BANGOR, PA. 





FOR DISSECTING 


Prompt Shipment and Satisfactory 
arrival of orders Guaranteed 





Flags, Flags 
— FOR— 
Schools and Homes 


Best All Wool Bunting. 
Lowest Prices in the 


THE FROG MAN 


NORTH JUDSON, INDIANA 








} U. S. Buy from the 
Price List FREE manufacturers only. 

= —_—_—_—— _ ft. $1.00 ox 9 ft. $5.60 10x15 ft. 013.34 

24x4 1. 6x 5.95 9x18 14.! 
CABINET Adjustable | 3x5 218 6x12 7.36 10x18 15.84 
BENCHES 3x6 2.60 7x12 8.28 10x20 17.54 
| 4x6 3.04 7x14 9.24 12x20 20.38 
Serviceable — Conven- | 4x7 3.40 8x12 8.94 12x25 26.00 
ient for Schools, Work- | 4x8 3.84 8x15 1086 15x25 31.00 
shop and Home. | 5x8 4.40 8x16 11.58 15x30 37.10 
5x10 5.44 9xl5 12.22 20x30 47.90 


Cataiog on Request 


\) CHANDLER & BARBER | 
120 Summer St. | 


From the above prices we will allow a special 
discount of 2) per cent. to schools. Flags sent on 
receipt of price or sent C.O, D. and charges. 

Mention School Board Journal. 


J. A. JOEL & CO., 88 Nassau St., New York 


Schools 





BOSTON, MASS. 


tary Slate 





Section 


B-5 Ventilated Slate Urinals 


Fig. B-5 


K. S. S. Co. Special Single Ventilated Slate Urinals (see Fig. B-5 
above) are unsurpassed for Public Schools, being designed by one 
of the leading Sanitary Engineers in the country. Made up in Genuine 


Bangor Slate. $3 3 33 $3 $3 
Further description and prices on application. 
Everything in Slate. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. Inc. 


BANGOR, PA. 
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Sec. B-6. Showing Double | 


board. 
have used our Blackboards? If so write for our 1907 Black- 
board Pamphlet which also gives instructions for the proper 
erection in the school-room with a full size detail of chalk 
trough and frames. 
erection of Blackboards (including members of Boards of 


THE COLLEGE BENCH LANTERN 


Meets every requirement for both lantern slide and high 
grade technical work in Physical Science and Biology 


Used by the 
Leading Schools 
and Colleges 


Moderate in 
price and effec- 
tive in work 





Write us for description 


STEREOPTICON 
COMPANY 


McIntos Chicago 


PROJECTING APPARATUS 


FOR 
Visual Instruction 













Views classified for ALL Branches 
of Study 


OUR SPECIALTY FOR MANY YEARS 


Catalogue ‘‘A” Instruments of Projection, 80 pages. : 
Catalogue we Places of World-renowned Interest, Miscellaneous, Historical, etc., 200 pages 
Catalogue |'C’”’ American History, Portraits, etc., 32 pages. 
Catalogue |'D” Physical Geography, 24 pages. 
Catalogue 'E” Commercial Geography, 32 pages. 
Catalogue “F’’ Works of the Old Masters, 32 pages. 
ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT FREE TO TEACHERS 


McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS, Dep't 3, No. 49 Nassau St., New York 





Established 1783 


| THE 


| : | PROJECTOSCOPE 
$37.50 


The cost of an outfit 
with electric radiant 
for lantern slide pro- 
jection; including 
rheostat. 


Write for particulars. 


C. H. STOELTING CO. 12-22 South Green St., CHICAGO 


RAF FIA Revstar BRAND 


Positively the Best Grade of Selected Raffia for Manual Training Work 














Present Prices: 100 pounds............. 10c a lb. 
Quality | 1 Bale (about 225 Ibs.)..8i4c o Samples 
— sw eee 
Guaranteed 5 Bales ; * “od Sent Free 





McHUTCHISON & CO., (Desk 9) 


17 Murray Street, NEW YORK CITY 





| We keep in stock and sell in any quantity 


REED, RAPHIA 


and other Hand Work material. A full 
Kindergarten Supplies always on hand. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 


line of 


3 E. 14th St., New York Cit 





IRST HANDS 


For every advantage of cost and quality come to us. 





Our first aim is the production of the best Black- 
Do you wish to read the opinions of those who 


Every one interested in the proper 


Education), should have this Pamphlet. 


WE ALSO QUARRY ROOFING SLATE 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHooL BoARD JOURNAL.” 
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Keysor’s Arti civic “. © Bieme Appleton ““Tokeet "TdT te ae a rere ad Pitm: Greek — ¥ k ae 58> 2 Sanierae bo York - 
weeto sient | GRR es wt) Sais isk | RE icone * men Maren, Blanks ior Reutkworihs, Sa ings The J 
Rivers eee eeeeseceee B sede ucational El eer erecececesece o))—i ge FROAGEP. wc eee eens onjugation o “4 u :worth’s s ae Le 
vers de Art Sertes Boynton's Civics......Ginn Fy: a 3 Art poeey's. Ble. Reader. er » a= of Grk " Sevke Southworth, & a ali auth 
Famous Painters...Merri Macy’s .. : én é3nssees books) (1 to 12 French nee and ere rere Macmillan B Series .....+ “eo é or | 
Principles of Art a ee Mette oes sees “ (1 to 6) ) or Maan. Syntax.. “ artlett’s Series lus : 
can PB cecccccceees nsecetece I’s Seri ony HISTOR Gilbert ++ Silver ustrag 1 
oo pp lene tell wiaere |. x Principle: “ g erfes...... a Y. rt & Harris’ 
eee e eeteaee* Se Erang Hol eo Civie’ oie mousnton nucation “ ae. Ba- qnoenanue. ower McLaughlin's Aemnett. M — — nteie 2 Illustra 
owry’s Ele.... uillon’s M nie- on.. ..A ’ mar..... * 
ASTRONOMY . Schwinn & le... Lippincott | al Drawing — . See ae eee Whom o British “Nae” simone’ First Year for _ “© 
Comstock’s text book.. ; ed ‘ Tae ~ Sanonttt w maucation cf to 8) 7 on * a. Brigham’ "3 Whit o's Middle Ages. “ Welsh’ Schools... os Phe 
cedccsvccscecs ; Ashi ‘Gov’ an Norm E si comb’s sh's Seri aouee ; 
gate’ 200... Appleton ae Gov't and al Course......Silver Frye's yen s0oeestes © Serese Modern | Flounder’s r es reee “ Hans (¢ 
Sharpless z " Phitip’ ae ~ - Judson's ve “eee ee “ ELOCUTION. Davie ...... o— eee -Ginn Munro & Whitcomb’s ++. power stvle 
@ 2:0 69 sovceecs ppincott YOUNE’S ..+-v--- -++Merrill Fulton’s Tarr & McMurry’s Medieval & Modern “ LATIN. : > 
Ball’s Elements......... SE thse ceanne ee ‘sity Hyde's School Speaker -Ginn shes kututants enema Gulick’s Life of the Forb Jerome 
Mouito bid togens Macmillan Lansing -+--Silver Russell’s Vocal _ aes Geog. of Com. _- ana Greeks .... “ Laing’s Ovid... -- Appleton t Y 
How os eas Martin’s : OPER n arr’s New Phy’s “4 ‘heney’s England.....Gi Cha: Wass 6e tages ute Co 
Pecks Elements... .Sitver Mowry's series. “ Brews's Phiicsophy of Dodge's Ele. Me Emreton's M. Ages... “ § se’s Nepos ....... % . 
eck’s Constellations. “ ae aries. ‘Simmons Expression sophy of - Dodee 8 Aévanes 4 -McNally —s Essentials of a “c ¢ an see A In 
n’s Y'g Am... ee odge’s Se % m. History ... chiicher’s 
Parker’ er a ee and ENGLISH LITERATURE. Reva Mens a Gr pe me... * eee oe si 
err BIO .ccceesesese Tren’ le and-McNal ooseae gomery’s © ** 3 mar..... ™ ) " 
Inductive Lessons. * ——— Shepard’s .......:. oer wee. ane AG scs00 mary, Taesenton Robinson's *s Series. . “  Westcott’s Caesar.... “ phonog 
A ry Virgil's A 
co English a AT ppleton and Gram. School... “  B Burope ...sscoeses % Cart eneid by Tlowar 
BOOKKEEPING. MMERCIAL HISTORY. Century ...... we Dodge's Three Book righam’s Geog. In- sau & én o Cinci 
GOS. cc cscses Webster’ Red (ARS ee ND. suasetess “ fluences on Am. His. “ H Greenough. . .Ginn nem 
te eeees -Ginn s History of eries.... Pit Fisk ale & Buck’s “ ’ 
aot & Miner’s..... c Commerce .........Ginn SSheneane Press Ser.Ginn Pitman's Commer'l. . Pitman Pare Bast gsnrenengge Buck’s Gram ‘co The 
jogle’s Comprehensive onan’s Indust. His- on’s Shakespeare. ** I om. & Ireland’ mmrere can. & Umbri 2 ‘ 
aaa tory of the U. Gayley’s Eng. Lit... “ ndust............Sadl nd’s Story ...... “ Coll oars ee Schleif 
eecceceses Macmillan = 8.. Lewis’ Be ae Tilden’s Comm’ er Ploetz’s Epitome 2 ar’s Series....... “ 1 
eessesesee Macmillan Minto’s . eens ~ Geog. of eens sae Larned’s U. 8S. ao: ° = pA meno © Compositions “ 1748 N 
eqaaeeee Inductive Sertes......Sil Tappan’s Our Coun- eee ees - ey 
erature..... Houghton Fx lited 
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Halsey’s Beginner’s 
eetece vedios Jenkins 

smith’ 8 First Year. . 
Sauveur First Talks 

with Caesar....... 
Bain’s Ovid.....Macmillan 
Minckwitz’s Cicero... “ 
Inglis & Prettyman 

First Book ....... “ 
Viri Romae..... ...Merriil 
Students’ Series. —_—, 
Classics (58 books). ” 
Beginner's Book..... “ 
First Book .......... “ 
Latin Composition... “ 
andbook of one 


MUSIC. 


New Educ. Course... -Ginn 
Mason’s Course...... 
National Course...... “ 
Riv. Gr. Song Books 

I. and II. .....Houghton 
Riverside Song Book. “ 
Amer. Readers. .Macmillan 
Coonley’s Sing. Verses 

for Children ...... 
Choral Song Book. icNally 
Chor. Instruc. Course. “ 
Brewer & Reddall. -Merrill 
Sprenkei’s Ideal...... 
Beacon Song Collec..Silver 
Beacon Series V. Mus. “ 
Cecilian Series ...... “ 
Johnson’s Songs (2 

DOCKS). cccccsecces * 
Modern Series ....... “ 
Normal Course ...... “ 
Silver Song Series.... “ 


NATURE STUDY. 
Atkinson's First Stud- 


rirst ¥ Year in. Latin. “Silver 
Gunnison & Harley’s 

CaeBAr .ccccccccees 
Caesar «.+-+.+e0e .-Simmons 
Cicero’s Orations (6). “ 
Vergil’s Aeneid (6 bks) “ 
Fewsmith’s Series. ogy 
J. P. Welch’s Series. ” 


fies in Plant Life...Ginn 
LITERATURE. Comstock’s Ways of 
(See English Literature.) the Six-Footed..... “ 
LOGIC. Conn’s Bacteria, etc., 


in the Home ...... “ 
Hodge’s Nature Study 

QNG LAE .ccccccese ™ 
Long’s Wood Folk 

EOD. -ccccccoseses -* 
Miller’s True Bird 

Stories ........Houghton 
Burrough’s Squirrels. “ 
Eckstorm’s Wood- 

POCKETS. cccccccsccee 
Merriam’s Birds..... “ 
Sargent’s Corn Plants “ 
Torrey’s Everyday 


Ballantine’ s Inductive. Ginn 
Lafieur’s Ill. of...... 
Atwater’s Elementary 
10:660.66 0:6 06 . - eapenees 
Creighton’ 8. -Macmillan 
JOVON'S cecccccccccee ™ 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


Schwartz's Sloyd; or 
Educational Manual 
Training ....Educational 

Primary Manual 


“ BirdS wccccccccccee 
Training ...-.ee- ; 
Hand Sewing Lesson. “ Bert's First mee os. ait 
oaeery Knife sw Bert's Primer of Sel- 


entific Knowledge.. “ 
Holden’s Real Things 

in Nature.....Macmillan 
Griffin's Philosophy. .Sower 


ORATORY. 


Shurter’s Masterpieces 
of Oratory..........Ginn 


Advanced Knife Work “ 
Goss’ Bench Work....Ginn 
Hapgood’s Needle W’k ‘“ 
Foster's Elementary 
Woodworking....... “ 
Gilman & Williams’ 
Seat Work and In- 
dustrial Occup. .... 


seeeceeMacmillan Espenshade’s Forensic 
Toda’s| Hand Loom Declamation ......Silver 
Weaving......... MeNally 
Industrial Work for PEDAGOGICS. 
Public Schools..... “ Painter’s History of 
Barnard’s Tools & 


eeseeesse-- Appleton 


a. 
Machines .........Silver aera s Phil. of 


Larsson’s Ble. Sloyd.. ‘“* 
Solomon's Sloyd ..... 
Brumbaugh’s. 


MENTAL SCIENCE. 


Baldwin's Ele. Psych. 

eee -Appleton 
Baldwin’s Psych..... 
Betts’ The Mind and 

Its Education...... “ 

Buell’s Essence of....Ginn 
Tichener’s Psych.Macmillan 
Baker’s Ele. Psych.. Merrill 


Kratz’s Studies and 
Observations in the 
School Room..Educational 

Primary Reading..... “ 

Applied Psychology.. “ 

Psychology for 
TeacheTS ccccccscce 

Bryant’s How to Tell 
Stories ........Houghton 

Chancellor’s Theory of 
Motives, etc., in Ed. “ 

Tyler’s Growth and Ed. “ 


Salisbury’S ........ ---Row  Boyer’s Principles and 
Davis’ Elements of Methods .....Lippincott 
POG ss ciccssovrescs Silver Wickersham’'s Methods “ 


Lippincott’s Educa- 

tional Series ...... “ 
McMurry’s General 

Method.......Macmillan 
McMurry’s Course of 

ME tctesbeenses “ 
McMurry’s Special 

Methods (8 books). “ 
Sabin’s Didactics. -McNally 
Tanner’s The Child.. 
Arnold’s Waymarks..Silver 
Bryan’s Basis of Prac- 

tical Teaching..... ‘“ 
Morgan’s Studies..... ‘“ 
Payne’s Curriculum.. “ 
Phillips’ Old Tales, 

and Modern Ideals “ 
Plans for Busy Work “ 
Putnam's Manual.... “ 
Smith’s Methodology. “ 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


Graded System of 
Physical Training.. 
eeccceceee »«- mducational 

Swedish System of 
Educational Gym- 
MASTICS cccccccccsee “ 

Song-Roundels and 
GAMES ccccccccccee * 

Anderson’s ........Merrill 

Enebuske’s Progress.Silver 

Gymnastic Days Orders “ 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HY- 
GIENE 


Krohn’s First Book.. 
cocccccccccoccc cAppleten 
Krohn’ s Graded Les.. “ 
Man Wonderful...... 
oeccecccceee- baucational 
Blaisdell’s Series.....Ginn 
Hough & Sedgwick’s “ 
Smith’s ...........Jenkins 


PENMANSHIP. 
Berry’s Writing Books.. Berry 


Utterback’s ...Educational Cutter’s ........Lippincott 
Shaylor & Shattuck’s Lippincott’s New— 
BIE 50:06.0.0:640:00000e MPENEE évcsecaceeecs. @ 


Shaylor’s Vertical.... “ 
Cire CRORE ésékscccee * 
Macmillan Series..... 


Foster & Shore's. Macmillan 
Huxley & Lee’s...... 


Coleman's Series (4 
ecccce doce cece Macmillan DET <sscasaesse 
Smith’s Intermedial.. “ 


. pesbeaye Studies.... “* 
Merrill's Vertical...Merrill Hutchinson's Series..Merrill 


Merrill’s Modern..... Hurty’s Life with 
Writing Hour ....... FEORIGH ccc ccccccescmOW 
Round Rap. Writ. McNally Academic .........Sanborn 
TIMED 00.400.0000606 ja." Series ....... 
Lister’s Budget Writ- GORE <écctens desi cc 
ing Lessons ......Sadler Stowell’s Health Series “ 
Rational Slant.....Sanborn Object Lessons...Simmons 


Roundhand Vertical... “ 
i POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


VOSCICAE  ceccccccsece 
Normal-Review. Syst. ‘Silver 
Ripley’s peceeeeeeees Ginn 
Thompson's ......+.- 


Whitehouse ......... 

Graphic Practical.Simmons a 
Graphic Vertical..... “ Gide’s Principles..... 
Graphic Medial...... “ Davenport's ....Macmillan 
Common Sense ver.) “ Ely’s Outlines. ...... “ 


Standard Vertical. age Ely & Wicker’s Ele... “ 
Popular Slant....... ee McVane’a ...cccccee Merrill 
Standard Free- hand.. “ Bullock’ S .cccccocvave Silver 
Andrew's Institutes. oo 
PEEESSCS. PUNCTUATION. 
Ayres’ Lab. Man..Appleton Pre eee 
Henderson & Wood- Gimptined Gregg 


As Means of Expres- 
sion .........++..-Pitman 


READERS. 


Brook’s Primer...Appleton 
Culture Readers by 
Kenyon-Warner.... “ 
Sprague Classic Series 
eocccce .-.- Educational 
Black's Graded Series “ 
Foundation Readers... “ 
Action, Imitation and 


hull’s Ble. .wcccceee * 
Dolbear’s soseeees see Ginn 
Hastings & Beach’s.. 
Gage’s Series........ “* 
Higging § <cccce ° 7 
MING S ccccccce 
Millikan & Gale's. 
Stone’s ....... . 
Wentworth & Hull's. . ‘-o 
CUTER S sesccsecs Lippincott 
Sharpless & Philip's. “ 
Balderston’s Lab. 






Manual ....... = Fun Series of Prim- 
Andrews & Howland’s QO scccces ieee o 

secceecessess.-Macmillan Cyr’s Series.......... -Ginn 
Crew's Elements. ecce Jones’ Series......... “ 


WRONG 3  tcccceccccee | ™ 
Shaw’s ............Merrill 
——- Elementary 
eeeeeeses Sanborn 
Mead’s” “Blements. ...Silver 


Stickney’s Series..... “ 
WIENS ccccccecccece ™ 
Summer's ..cceeeeeee “ 
Strons’S wcccccccces “ 
Classics for Children. - 


Hiawatha’s Primer 
eocccccccccecs cMOUghtON 
Bryce’s Beginners’ 
PRHBEP cccccccscee ™ 
Ele. Science (3 bks) 
++.+--Lippincott 
Blaisdell’s” Childlife. . 
cccccccccccces - Macmillan 
Baker & Carpenter's 
ee eee ee 
Collar@’s .cccccccce -Merrill 
Graded Literature.... 
Judson & Bender's. - 
Lights to Lit..... - McNally 
New Century......... 


Tarbell’s Lessons..... “ 
Frye’s Geografla Ble. “ 
Jenkins’ ..........Jenkins 
Fontaine’s Doce Cuen- 

tos escogidos....... “ 
Loiseaux’s Marianda. “ 
Cortina’s Fortuna.... “ 
Grammar .........-Pitman 
Pitman’s Prac. Span... “ 
Loiseaux’s Grammar. Silver 
Loiseaux’s Reader.... 
Ford’s Anthology ... “ 
Loiseaux’s Comp..... “ 


SPELLERS. 


Clevel 'sB 

@ an py Appleton’s Standard.. 
Cleveland’s Historical “ Cocccccececececs -Appleton 
Parker & Marvel's 20th Cent. Series.... 


Dewey's ......Educational 
Aiton’s Descriptive.. --Ginn 
Atwood’s Commercial 
Gove’s Practical. .... “ 
Guilford’s - 


seers eeeee 


Supplementary...... “ 
Tomlinson’s Stories of 

Amer. Revolution.. “ 
Around World Ser...Silver 
Amer. Normal..... . 


Arncia’s Priuer Hazen’s Graded ..... “ 
RFE eee. Jacob's Practical.... % 
New Century ....... « * Jacobs & Piper’s..... % 
Normal Serlfes........ “ Stickney’s »-+s.+. . 
Rational Method..... . thelr Speli- 

= : oe” ; 5 440eces 5 5Cee 
Siem Boraattets.--:. Word Bxercige Bonk 


Power’s Graded..Lippincott 
Blaisdell’s.. .. : Macmillan 
Chancellor’s Graded... “ 
Benedict’s .........Merrill 
GIREO ccccdccscccecs: .% 
OGRE ceccccedsacces: © 


World and Its People - 

Ward& Barnum’s Add. 
Primer and _ First 
PENG <6ecadacscace @ 

Wallack’s First for 
POTGIGners ccccccce © 


Buckwalter’s ....Simmons 4" Eye and Har Spell- 
Brumbaugh’s wesees Sower Pro Betas: wae 
=. een ee ing Speller ........ “ 


Speller and Word 

| eS” 
Gem Spell Blanks.Peckham 
Cumulative ........Pitman 
FRGRUOUIEE 50.6000 0000000se 
New Method .......Sadler 
Gilbert’s Series... Sanborn 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 


Wickersham’s School 
Economy .....Lippincott 


Gilbert’s School and Rational Series....... 
BOO TAGS cccccccces Silver Word Builder........ “ 
MENON 000060 400e0e8 -Silver 
SHORTHAND. Normal Course....... 
Rational Method .... “ 
Amer. Phonography..Ginn Quincy Word List.... “ 


Gregg Shorthand....Gregg 
Gregg Speed Practice “ 
Progressive Exercises. “ 


Selected Words.. -Simmons 
Graphic Blanks ..... 


Reading and Writing os Word Buitider, 
TOTOINOD. oscccccss “* ee 
Shorthand Phrase Book “ TYPEWRITING. 


Shorthand Dictionary “ 
Isaac Pitman’s Course 
for High Schools. .Pitman 
Business Correspond- 
ence in Shorthand... “ 
Phonographic Dict’y. “ 
Writing Exercises.... “ 
Teachers’ Handbook.. “ 
Shorthand Gradus.... “ 
Shorthand Phrase Book “ 
Spanish Shorthand... “ 
New Rapid .........Sadler 


SPANISH. 


Knapp’s Grammar....Ginn 
Int. Mod. Language... ‘“' 
Cyr’s Libro Primer... “ 
Cyr’s Libro Segundo. “ 


Special Instructor...Barnes 
Abridged Instructor... “ 
Rational ...........-Gregg 
Practical Course....Pitman 
New Universal......... is 
Palmer’s .......Lippincott 
Bunk’s Easy ...... -Sadler 
Bunk’s Touch ....... 

Miss Smith’s Lesson. “ 


ZOOLOGY. 


Jordan. Kellogg and 
Heath’s Ser.... - Appleton 
Animal Series........ 
Linville & Kelley’s....Ginn 
Course in .......Lippincott 
Davenport’s ....Macmillan 


WHEN YOU WRITE TO PUBLISHERS, PLEASE MENTION SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL DIRECTORY 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Studies and Observations in the Schoolroom. 
By Henry Elton Kratz, superintendent of 
schools, Calumet, Mich. 220 pages. Price, 
80 cents. Educational Publishing Co., New 
York. 

The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading. 
With a review of the history of reading and 
writing and of methods, texts, and hygiene in 
reading. By Edmund Burke Huey, A. M., Ph. 
D. 469 pages. Price, $1.40, net. The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York. 

Jacquette, a Sorority Girl. 
wyn Cody. 
300 pages. 
York. 

The Boy Geologist. By Prof. E. J. Houston, 
author of “The Young Prospector.” With il- 
lustragions by Herbert Pullinger. 320 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, eloth, $1.00. Henry Alte- 
mus Co., Philadelphia. 

The Ugly Duckling and Other Stories. By 
Hans Christian Anderson. In the amanuensis 
style of phonography. By Benn Pitman & 
Jerome B. Howard. The Phonographic Insti- 
tute Co., Cincinnati. 

A List of Logograms, Contractions, Phrases 
and Other Special Forms. Contained in the 
phonographic amanuensis. By Jerome B. 
Iloward. The Phonographic Institute Co., 
Cincinnati. 


By Grace Ethel- 
Illustrated by Chas. Johnson Post. 
Price, $1.25. Duffield & Co., New 


The Technique of English. By Oscar 
Schleif. 45 pages. Published by the author, 
1748 North Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Selected Poems and Songs of Robert Burns. 
Edited with notes and an introduction. By 


Philo Melvyn Buck. 323 pages. Price, 25 
cents, net. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

Greek Myths and Their Art. By Chas. E. 
Mann, superintendent of schools, Batavia, Tl. 
155 pages. The Prang Educational Co., New 
York, Chicago. 

The Ifs of History. By Joseph Edgar Cham- 
berlin. 203 pages. Henry Altemus Company, 
Philadelphia. 

The History of Music to the Death of Schu- 
bert. By John K. Paine, late professor of 
musie in Harvard university. 8vo., cloth, 314 
pages. List price, $2.00. Mailing price, $2.10. 
Ginn & Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

The Necessity of School Instruction in Oral 
Hygiene. By Paul Gardiner White, M. D., 
Boston. Paper, 16 pages, 8vo., n. p. Published 
by the author. 

The Bailey-Manly Spelling Book. By Eliza 
R. Bailey and John H. Manly. Price, 30 
cents, postpaid. Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany, Boston. 

The Beginners’ Primer. Cloth, 126 pages, il- 
lustrated. Price, 25° cents, net, postpaid. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston, Mass. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


March 13. Association of Teachers of His- 
tory in the Middle States and Maryland, Balti- 
more. 

March 14. Association of Teachers of Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, Baltimore. 

March 27, 28. Northern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Ashland. Supt. W. E. Mad- 
dock, secretary, Superior. 

April 2, 3, 4. Northeast Kansas Teachers’ 


Association, Leavenworth. Supt. M. E. Pear- 
son, Kansas City, Kans., president; Miss Pearl 
McCurdy, Seneca, secretary. 

April 2, 3, 4. Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Davenport. Supt. F. L. Smart, 
local chairman. 

April 8, 11. Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Association, Indianapolis. Miss Wil- 
helmina Seegmiller, local committee. R. A. 
Kissack, secretary, St. Louis. 


April 9, 10, 11. Louisiana School Board As- 
sociation, New Orleans. L. J. Alleman, sec- 


retary, LaFayette, La. 
April 9, 10, 11. 
Teachers’ Association, 
Bauer, secretary. 
Eastern Manual Training Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 13 to 15, 1908. Anna F. 
Burbank, secretary. — 


April 16, 17, 18. Middle Tennessee Teachers’ 
Association, Nashville. 

April 16, 17, 18. Alabama Educational as- 
sociation, Montgomery. W. C. Griggs, secre- 
tary, Birmingham. 

May 7, 8, 9. Michigan State Superintend- 
ents and School Boards’ Association, Lansing. 
M. W. Longman, enn Otsego. 

June 29, July 1, 2, 3. National Education 
Association, Cleveland, O. 

July 7, 8, 9. American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Burlington, Vt. Edwin C. Anderson, sec- 
retary, Ansonia, Conn. 

July 7, 8, 9. Catholic Education Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati, O. Rev. Francis W. Howard, 
secretary general, Columbus. 


Louisiana Public State 
New Orleans. Nicholas 
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NOW READY 


THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


We have just published a work entitled ‘The American Government," edited by 
H. C. Gauss, Esq. Mr. Gauss is a trained journalist at present occupying the responsible 
ore ss one Secretary to Attorney General Bonaparte. 


k not only gives a list of all offices of sufficient importance to be filled by 
Presidential appointment and subject to confirmation by the Senate, but a complete 
statement of the powers and duties pertaining to each office and the salary attached 
thereto. How many Americans are there who could tell precisely what the powers and 
responsibilities of the United States District Attorney or Collector of the Portare’? To 
what work of reference could they turn for full information ? 

This book contains information upon points of law, procedure and custom not known 
to many of even the best informed citizens. Few know that United States Senators and 
Representatives have a right to select, subject to the passing of examinations, cadets in 
the Naval Academy, but have no such right with reference to the Military Academy. for 
which their selections are merely advisory, the President having the sole power of ap- 


pointment. These and many hundreds of other facts as little familiar are brought out in 
this useful volume. 


What American traveling abroad or contemplating going abroad but would gladly 
know the duties and powers of the American Ambassador and Minister, the Consul Gen- 
eral and the American Consul. Not long since a famous New Yorker lost a suit in the 
United States Circuit Court involving more than $100,000. He desired to appeal it to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, but was astounded at being told by bis lawyers that 
they were not sure that he could appeal it, and to his astonishment the Supreme Court 
refused to hear the case. Now this book tells just what cases can be heard in United 
States Courts and the jurisdiction of each court. 


The book makes a volume of nine hundred pages, bound in half morocco, and the 
price is %5.00. It is a book of reference for American citizens and for foreigners who de- 


sire full and authentic information as to the organization of the United States Govern- 
ment. 


L. R. HAMERSLY & CO., 1 West 34th Street, NEW YORK 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


DEALERS IN 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


PROMPT SHIPMENT REASONABLE PRICES 


Crayons, Erasers, School Papers, Inks, Pens, Pencils, Colors, Maps, 
Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Kindergarten Supplies. 
CONSTRUCTION WORK MATERIALS 


We carry the completest line of handicraft supplies inthe West. Manual 
Training Tools, Looms, Weaving Materials, Raffia, Reeds, Paper, Leather, etc. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
40 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


“New Atlas” Noiseless Eraser (Tape Bound) 


PATENTED NOVEMBER 6rn, 1906 


Notice the heavy tapes passing through the entire eraser. The only eraser that will 
retain it’s shape. Send for sample and prices. 


ATLAS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Manufacturers and Publishers 
315-321 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


The set of Eight Historical Maps is constituted as follows:— 
1 Explorations and Settlements 5 Civil War, Spanish-Am. War, 
Early Grants, Commercial World War in the Philippines 


2 

in the 15th Century 6 Civic Events and Evolution 
3 Territorial and State Organiza- 7 Administrations and Political 
4 8 





tions Parties 
Revolutionary War, War of 1812, Evolution of the Flag of the 
French and Indian War United States 
The maps are mounted on heavy cloth and are 40 x 58 inches in size. 


THE EIGHT MAPS IN SPRING ROLLER CASE, .. . $22.00 
One Map in Single Case, $3.00 One Map on Rollers, $2.00 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
4430 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 

“it gives me rae pleasure to recommend the “Gem Pencil 
Sharpener.” it does the work well and oulesir. This last is of 
great importance for school work. This “Sharpener” is in 
satisfactory use in very more of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what | personally know of the results here and 
elsewhere, | am fully convinced that the “Gem” is the very 
best sharpener on the market. In fact, | do not believe that 
there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office.” 


me. JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price $3.50. Member of Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER 


MADE ENTIRELY OF FELT USED IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE LEADING CITIES 
SAMPLE AND PRICE ON REQUEST 


cE. W. A. ROWLES 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE 





: A 233-235 Market St. CHICAGO 
My catalog describes and shows prices of the most varied and complete line of school goods sold by any one house 
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Laboratory Spectrometer. 


SPECIALTIES: 


Standard Apparatus of New and Improved Design. 
Reading Microscopes and Telescopes. 
Astronomical Telescopes, Dividing Engines, 
Spectroscopes, Comparators, 
Michelson Interferometers, General Laboratory Apparatus, 
Heliostats, Universal Laboratory Supports. 


We manufacture Millikan & Gale Laboratory Apparatus for 
elementary courses as well as Millikan’s Apparatus for advanced 
physics. 


WM. GAERTNER & CO. 
5345-5349 Lake Ave. CHICAGO 


Tool rack 


Manual Training Bench 


Teo! Superior to Anything Heretofore Offered 
j— Fool well non 20 in. wide. 32 in. high—made 
in two lengths. 
No. 5 Built-up Top, 3 ft. 8 in., 


\ 
Built up Be, Gi CWS WG so cic a eis cascice 7.50 
maple top 


No. 7 ae Top, 4 ft. 6 in., 


BUG Gy, CWO VOB. 65.06 vececedecees 8.00 


Side vise only $1.80; Tail vise 
Only $1.95. 
Indianapolfs, Ind., Oct, 23, 1907. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 

I shall take pleasure in recommending the New 
Manual Training Benches gotten out by your Com- 
pany to every teacher and supervisor of Manual 
Training in the country. § We have just put in fif- 
ty and could not ask for a better bench. They are strong, 
Heavy braces substantial, economical and workmanlike, One could not 

to give rigidity do better for the price, 1 predict a large sale for them. 


LOUIS A. BACON, Director Manual Training Public 
School, Indianapolis, 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Iron tail vise ___, 
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IT IS NOT THE TRUTH 


That some of our competitors speak when they assert that 
they, and they only, are in no manner connected with or con- 
trolled by the ‘‘Trust’’ or other School Desk Combination. 


IT IS THE TRUTH 


That we, also, are independent of all other Persons, 

Concerns or Combinations. 

That our Seating equals any made in COMFORT, HEALTH- 

FULNESS, DURABILITY AND CONVENIENCE. 

That our prices are as low as is consistent with GOOD 

MATERIALS and WELL MADE Goods. 

That our facilities for the manufacture are not excelled 

by any in the business. - 

We make School, Church, Opera, Hall and Assembly Room 
SEATING, each unexcelled in its line; together with all acces- 
sories and supplies that the buyer may want, to supply, fully 
every need. It costs but a stamp to write us. 


MOORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., U. 8S. A. 
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In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoon Boarp JouRNAL.” 





MANUALTRAINING BENCHES 


We Guarantee our BENCHES because 


WE make them. 

WE use only the best kiln-dried MAPLE. 
WE use only the best Hide Glue. 

WE know how they are made. 


EITHER IRON OR WOOD VISES 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


928 JEFFERSON AVENUE 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


We make Benches to order. 


Send us your specifications and we will send you our 
estimate. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


792 Grand Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices 


Largest Manufacturers of Manual Training Benches 


in the World 
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- SANDUSKY AND WALTHAM BRANDS ENAMELED CRAYONS »: 


For 70 years the standard for use on 


|For 70 years the standard for use on 
cll kinds of blackboards 


all kinds of blackboards 


HYGIEIA DUSTLESS CRAYONS 
‘the New : Sa 
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Used for teaching drawingin many schools. 20 different shades anJ colors. 


Crayograph, the 


improved colored 
drawing crayon. 
Different from all 
others. 


Free from glossy 
or shiny effects of 
wax crayons, but 
rich in lustre. 


Last longer. 


Stronger, Better, 
Cheaper. 


The most satis- 
factory substitute 
for water colors. 
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FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 
WILL NOTSOILTHE HANDSOR CLOTHES 


PERMANENT -WILL NOT RUB OFF. 


MANUFACTUREO BY 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CoO. 


SANDUSKY.OHIO. WALTHAM MASS. 
CHICAGO.ILL. U.S.A. 


Retails for 10 cents 


For free arm drawing. 
Just fits the little hands. 


AMERICAN DRAWING CRAYON 
se 


6 inches long, % inch diameter. 
Used for intermediate classes in drawing. 


Samples and prices to superintendents and teachers who are interested 


When advertising for bids specify item and manufactured THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO., 1230 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 
DKA AAAA SAKA KA AAA AS \/ 
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Sent on Approval 


We are so confident that 
the “Spanker Eraser 
Cleaner” will ‘“‘do the 
work” that we are will- 
ing to send one ‘on ap- 
proval”’ to any superin- 
tendent of schools, if this 
advertisement is men- 
tioned, we paying express 
charges both ways if not 
found entirely satisfac- 
tory. Js it fair? 





Showing the Machine in Operation 


A NEW SPANKING MACHINE 


The ‘‘Spanker Eraser Cleaner” actually cleans blackboard erasers. 

It is the only practical, effective and inexpensive eraser cleaner made. 
It takes any kind of eraser, and any size—big or little. 

It saves erasers—and erasers cost money. 


It preserves the health of your pupils and teachers— which can't be bought for 
money. 


It delivers 500 ‘‘spanks” a minute on one eraser. 


It acts as a fan and blows the dust from the eraser, out of a window, up a chimney, 
or foul air duct. 


It can be driven by an electric motor—or by boy power. 
It keeps the blackboards clean and the air pure. 


It is endorsed by physicians and superintendents as absolutely essential to any 
school building. 


A Cross Section Showing the Leather “ Spankers”’ 


The “Spanker 
Eraser Cleaner”’ 
costs %5.00 f. o. b. 
Highland Park, Il. 
(and saves time, 
erasers, money. 
and the health of 
teachers and chil- 
dren). It is made 
only by the High- 
land Park Special- 


Highlank Park,Il. 
(a suburb of Chi- 


cago). 

Sent on approvalif 
you mention this 
advertisement. 








FIVE OPERATIC SELECTIONS 
THE ONLY RECORDS or 
Mme. LUISA TETRAZZINI, Soprano 
The new and famous star of New York opera, 
hailed by London as the Superior of Patti. 
Zon-o-phone Disk Records are superior, yet 
cost no more than others. Zon-o-phone machines 
are better made, yet cost less, Hear the Zon-o- 
phone before you buy. 
Catalogue and Monthly record lists from 


Universal Talking Machine Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
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Pat. Dec. 12-05 Pat. Jan. 19-06 


WE GUARANTEE THIS DEVICE TO BE THE MOST 
| ECONOMICAL AND SUBSTANTIAL INK 
| WELL ON THE MARKET 


The U.S. INK WELL is the most NON-EVAPORATING, NON-BREAK- 
ABLE, DUSTPROOF device ever offered for sale. It will outlast many 
of any other make on the market. The following is one of a number 
of unsolicited expressions we have received: “IT IS THE SOLU- 
TION OF THE INK WELL PROBLEM WITH US.” The many re- 
peating orders we are receiving demonstrates its true merits. We can 


refer you to any number of users. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. Write: 


U. S. INK WELL CO., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Eastern Agents: THOMPSON-SMITH CO., 125 East 23rd St., New York City 





Squires Inkwell Company. 


— 





uN | wa 


Squires’ No. 8 Flush Inkwell. Squires’ No. 7 Wood-Cap Inkwell. 


Our No.8 is a new inkwell. It is like our No. 3, butitis improved in all respects, and its 
glass holds 50 per cent. more ink than the glass for No. 3does. It fits in the same size hole 
as our No. 3, which is now in use in nearly all schools of the U. S., but the No.8 is now pre- 
ferred on account of its larger glass. : : 

The No. 7 is also a new inkwell. It is an all glass inkwell provided with a turned wood 
cap fastened to the glass with a brass chain. Can furnish these with cork stoppers in- 
stead of the caps and chains. Having a wide flange this will often fit where no other will. 

We make six styles of inkwells. Write forillustrated circular and prices. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY, 520 Duquesne Way, Pittsburg, Pa. 


(908-4 NEW RESOLUTION: 1908 


Resolved by the majority of school 
boards that they will hereafter give 
preference to the HANEY SCHOOL 
FURNITURE, when ordering school 
desks, teachers’ desks and chairs. It is 
hereby recommended to address a com- 
munication to the above firm at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. They will send sam- 
ple desks or information that will please 
you. They also make church and opera 
seating. Get in with the majority. 
Write to them. Best goods, lowest 
prices. 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 




















The Largest Mail Order Engrav- 
ing & Printing Plant in the world 


18 ATYOUR SERVICE! NO NEEDLESS WAIT- 
ING, OISAPPOINTMENTS NOP “BLOTOHY 
i WORK™-NQ SIRI YOUR ORDER, WHETHER 
| ] FOR ONE OR ONE HUNDRED: COLLARS, 19 

‘ THE OBJECT OP SPECIAL CARE, THAT'S 
WHY WE ARE SO SUCCESSFUL. 

WE ESPECIALLY CALL YOUR ATTENTION 
TO OUR ENGRAVING IN ONE OR MORE COL> 
ORS, ALSO FINE HALFTONES OF BOTTLES, 
PACKAGES, ETC. REPRODUCED DIRECT 
FROM THE OBJECT OR DRAWINGS MADE 
FROM SAME. SEND FOR SAMPLES AND 
PRICES. 


IGLARK ARAN | 


ILWAUKEE, WIS. U.S.A.) 
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SCHOOL 
FU RNITURE 


SUPPLIES 


We are the leading manufacturers of 





Stationary and Adjustable School Desks 
Teachers’ Desks ___ Teachers’ Chairs 
Commercial Desks 
Recitation Seats Tablet-Arm Chairs 
Auditorium Seating 


We can furnish anything in the line of SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES at lowest prices 









Globes Blackboards 
Tellurians Erasers 
Maps Crayons 
Charts Blinds 
Wire Window Guards School Papers, Pens 







Pencils, Pencil Sharpeners Ink,Ink-Wells and Fillers 
. Book Cases 











Before you buy send for our free catalogues. 


AMERICAN SEATING nea 


CHICAGO: 90 Wabash Avenue 

NEW YORK: 19 W. Eighteenth 
Street 

BOSTON: 70 Franklin Street 


PHILADELPHIA: 1235 Arch 
Street 






low prices has 





Write for prices stating quantity. 








School-Room Dust 


can be eliminated by the daily use of the 


Dustles Brush 


It reduces dust 97 
per cent. 


It is used by over 
6000 Schools. 


Cut shows plates ex- 
posed in atest made 
by the School Board 
of Milwaukee. 


I. Colonies of bacteria developed on gelatine plates during a minute’s exposure 
after sweeping with common floor brush. 


II. Colonies developed on similar plates after sweeping with ‘‘ Dustless Brush.”’ 
Send for a Brush on approval. We prepay express charges 


\ 
130 §$ st. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co., muwauxee, wis. 


In writing to advertisers please 





EVERYTHING IN SCHOOL FURNISHINGS 


BLACKBOARDS A SPECTALTY} tictnrroves artinciat state, 


Every article fully guaranteed and the best your 












Manual Training Tools 





@ TEACHERS OF MANUAL 
TRAINING and especially of Copper 
work, will find in our Catalog No. 410 
‘all the tools necessary for work of any 
kind along this line. 














@ We have always been pioneers in this 
line; have always been the first to have 
a complete line of supplies for the new 
line of work, and have met with uniform 
success in furnishing complete equip- 
ments to some of the biggest and best 
managed schools in this country. 




















@ Our Catalog No. 410 covers this sub- 
ject much more fully than is possible 
here. It is free to all those connected 
with school work. 














Est. 1872 


ORR & LOCKETT HARDWARE CO. 


‘*Chicago’s representative Hardware House,’?’ CHICAGO 








l ttylesiate, and all other Materials. 


money can buy. Quality First, coupled with the 
built up my business. 


M. H. E. BECKLEY, 20 wabash Ave,, chicago 


BRADLEY’S “STANDARD” WATER COLORS 


IN PANS. IN CAKES. IN TUBES. For all Grades of School and Art Work. 


Our beautiful new ‘‘Art Catalogue’’ fully illustrates and des- 
cribes these colors. Write for it and also a copy of ‘Progressive 
Color Education,’ a little book explaining clearly the most ad- 
vanced theory of color instruction and the purpose of the 
BRADLEY REDUCED COLOR BOX. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
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SILVER, BURDETT @ COMPANY’S 
GUIDE BOOKS TO ENGLISH 


are 


Recognized as the best Language and Grammar Text-Books on the market to-day. 








VoL. XXXVI, 





The following opinion of a famous educator is representative of many others: 


* * * A great and most delightful surprise is the result 
of my examination of your books. You have a real child in 
view from beginning to end, and have frankly built your 
structure on real data. The pages teem with stimulating 
suggestions. The observative and expressive work is 
startlingly practical. Development here in these books 
is the child’s and not that of the grammarians. You have 
introduced the pupil to so much and such diverse learning 
that he cannot fail to catch the literary spirit of the 
books. When I turn to your method of treating grammar, my 
admiration is extreme. Here again the word fertility 
comes to my mind, and I can imagine a teacher receiving a 
lesson in method, such as she has never had. The books are 
suigeneris, and mark an epoch in language teaching. * * * 


By Charles B. Gilbert and Ada Van Stone Harris 


SILVER, BURDETT @ COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
REVISED EDITION REVISED EDITION 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


BAILEY’S BOTANY sate eee 


We publish the Sauveur, 
AND OTHER Bercy, DuCroquet and oth- 
er well known methods for 





teaching Modern Lan- 


An Elementary Text for Schools guages. 


BY 











Theatrical Costumes and Wigs 


Costumes and Wigs for Amateur 
plays aspecialty. Werent Costumes 


12mo. Half Leather, Fully Illustrated, $1.10, Net ache pine om peratamaamael 
: Write for Estimates 
Prof. Bailey’s Botany is based on sound pedagogical principles. Starting with | Lb. HAGEMANN & CO., 111 Madison St. 
the familiar plant forms he leads the pupils up to the microscopical work which he | FREO WEYAND, ~_ _— os 
believes should be considered seriously arid by itself. Part I, takes up “The Plant | 2. 
Itself; part II, ‘“The Plant in Its Environment;’’ part III, ‘‘The Minute Structure 
of Plants,’”’ and part IV, “The Kinds of Plants.’’ 


In the revised edition the flora has been enlarged to contain practically all the 
species to be found in the common and representative plants. 


L. H. BAILEY of Cornell University 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGN 
PLATES 


Rings, Society Pins, 
Prize Medals, Etc. 
Made by H. ©. HASKELL 
293 7th Ave., New York 


Will be sent on request 
with Estimates. 





The oook contains 500 illustrations which are, for the most part, reproductions 


iF poenogtaphe. AMES & ROLLINSON COMPANY | 


THE REVISED EDITION IS NOW READY 


Ter TaTsey 
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CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 





ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, Motion 
Songs, Dlustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow Plays, 

Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments = 3 all 
Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up G 

etc. Suitable for all ages and every occasion. on age 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 

T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dep.66 












The Macmillan Company 


CHICAGO , 378 Wabash Ave. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoon BoarD JOURNAL.” 
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This Journal was founded 1890 by WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 
VoL. XXXVI, No. 3 MILWAUKEE — New York— Chicago, MARCH, 1908 eee 
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THE NEW MOVEMENT. 


Industrial education as exemplified in trade schools and technical training in various branches is receiving the 
attention of educators, economists and philanthropists throughout the country. 
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Transportation of Pupils. 
The revised laws requiring street railroads 
to transport “pupils of the public schools” 


at half rates, was amended by the _ inser- 
tion of the words “or private” after the 
word “public.” Held, that the word “private” 
as so used, included only such schools as were 
ejusdem generis with the public schools previ- 
ously mentioned, namely, in which instruction 
was permitted to take the place of the compul- 
sory instruction required in the public schools 
designated by the revised laws (c. 42, §§ 1, 2), 
and hence did not include education in a pri- 
vate business college.—Commonwealth v. Con- 
necticut Valley St. Ry. Co. (82 N. E. 19, Mass.) 

The word “pupils,” as used in the revised 
laws (c. 112, § 72), requiring street railroads 
to transport the pupils of publie schools at 
half rates, means children and youths attend- 
ing the public schools, and does not include 
students in colleges and professional schools, 
nor young men or boys attending nautical or 
industrial schools, nor adults attending even- 
ing schools or evening high schools, nor chil- 
dren attending vacation schools—Common- 
wealth v. Connecticut Valley St. Ry. Co. (82 
N. E. 19, Mass.) 

The schools referred to in the revised laws 
(ce. 42, §§ 1, 2), requiring cities and towns to 
maintain certain schools, are open under proper 
regulations to all children of the city or town, 
and all children between the ages of 7 and 14 
are obliged to attend such schools, unless they 
receive equivalent instruction outside of them. 
Held, that the revised laws (c. 112, § 72), pro- 
viding that street railroad companies shall 
transport pupils of the “public schools” at half 
fare, while traveling to and from the school 
houses in which they attend school, referred to 
those schools mentioned in chapter 42, §§ 1, 
2, which are a part of the system of compul- 
sory education for children, and did not in- 
clude other schools maintained at public ex- 
pense, such as industrial schools, nautical 
schools, evening schools, ete., authorized by 
sections 10, 11, 12, 15 and 16.—Commonwealth 
v. Connecticut Valley St. Ry. Co. (82 N. E. 
19, Mass.) 

After a claim against a school district has 
been duly established and liquidated, manda- 
mus proceedings is the proper remedy to compel 


payment thereof.—Whitaker & Ray Co. v. Rob- . 


erts (155 F. 882, U. S. C. C., Nev.) 


District Property, Etc. 

Where the action of the directors of a school 
district in purchasing a new school site was 
reversed by the county superintendent on ap- 
peal, the district had no longer any authority 
to hold or use the site so purchased.—Independ- 
ent School Dist. of Douds v. MeClure (113 N. 
W. 554, Ta.) 

A school district has no authority to acquire 
real property and hold it for any other purpose 
than as a school site, nor can the board of 
school directors bind the district to pay for 
property acquired and hold it for any other 
purpose.—Independent School Dist. of Douds 
v McClure (113 N. W. 554, Ia.) 

The law (§ 2743), authorizing school districts 
to hold property, ete., only confers power to 
purchase and hold property for the purposes 
specified by statute.—Independent School Dist. 
of Douds v. McClure (113 N. W. 554, Ia.) 

Where the action of school directors in pur- 
chasing a school site from defendant was re- 
versed by the county superintendent, such ac- 
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tion prevented title vesting in the school dis- 
trict, and the situation was the same as if no 
deed had been given or the property had been 
abandoned under its code (§ 2816), providing 
that, in case of nonuser for school purposes for 
two years continuously of any real estate ac- 
quired for a school house, it shall revert to 
the owner on payment of the price without in- 
terest, together with the value of the improve- 
ments, ete.—Independent School District of 
Douds v. McClure (113 N. W. 554, Ta.) 

The constitution of North Carolina (art. 9, § 
1), declares that schools and the means of edu- 
cation shall be forever encouraged, and com- 
mands in section 3 that one or more public 
schools shall be maintained for four months 
in every year in each school district in each 
county of the state, and that the school com- 
missioners shall be liable to indictment for 
failure to comply with this requirement. Ar- 
ticle 5, § 1, directs the levying of a capitation 
tax by the central assembly, which shall be 
equal on each to the tax on property valued at 
$300, and the state and county capitation tax 
combined shall never exceed $2.00 on the head. 
Section 6 provides that the taxes levied by the 
commissioners for county purposes shall never 
exceed the double of the state tax, except for 
a special_purpose and with the special approval 
of the general assembly. Revisal 1905, § 4112, 
authorizes the board of county commissioners, 
if the tax levied by the state for the support 
of the publie schools is insufficient to maintain 
one school in each school district for four 
months in each year, to levy a special tax to 
supply the deficiency. J/eld, that the county 
commissioners may, where the tax levied by the 
state for the support of the public schools is 
insufficient, levy a special tax’ observing the 
equation between property and the poll fixed in 
the constitution sufficient to maintain a public 
school in each school district for four months 
in each year, though it exceed the limitations 
fixed in the constitution, article 5.—Collie v. 
Commissioners of Franklin County (59 S. E. 
44, N. C.) 

Claims Against District. 

Where, in a suit against a county school 

superintendent, a board of citizens and tax 





payers, and a board of county commissioners, 
to compel payment for certain school desks 
purchased by a board of school trustees, as 
authorized by Comp. Laws Ney., $§ 1294, 1298, 
it appeared that the trustees executed the con- 
tract, received the desks, and allowed the com- 
plainant’s claim, which was thereafter disal- 
lowed by defendants, a bill not joining the 
school trustees representing the school district, 
from whose funds any judgment would have 
to be paid, nor praying any relief against them, 
was demurrable.—Whitaker & Ray Co. v. Rob- 
erts (155 F. 882, U. S. C. C., Nev.) 
Denied to Y. M. C. A. 

County Superintendent Mark Keppel of Los 
Angeles County, California, has decided that 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. organizations 
have no proper or legal place in the Whittier 
union high school. <A citizen of Whittier com- 
plained to the state authorities that sectarian- 
ism had been taught in the school and de- 
manded that the state aid be withdrawn. Upon 
investigation, Mr. Keppel sustained the con- 
tention of the complainant. The board of 
education promptly passed resolutions denying 
the use of the school to the associations. 


Reading Has New Scale. 

The school board of Reading, Pa., has 
adopted a new flexible scale of salaries for its 
high school instructors. Under the old schedule 
teachers began at $750 and were advanced auto- 
matieally without reference to experience, or 


efficiency. As a result, several teachers of great 





MR. H. P. HENDERSON, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
President-elect, School Board. 


value resigned, who might have been held if a 
proper recognition of their services had been 
possible. 

The new rules of the board read: 

The minimum salaries of the boys’ high 
school teachers shall be $750 per annum, and 
the maximum, $2,000 per annum; the mini- 
mum salary of the girls’ high school teachers 
shall be $650 per annum, and the maximum, 
$1,500 per annum. 

The fixing of high school instructors’ salaries, 
any increases or decreases, shall be done by the 
board, upon recommendation of the superin- 
tendent of schools to the teachers’ committee, 
at the annual election of teachers, or oftener, 
if deemed necessary. 

“Departments shall be organized for the sev- 
eral studies in the Boys’ and Girls’ high 
schools, to which shall be assigned competent 
members of the respective faculties as heads. 
These heads of departments shall be directly 
responsible to the principal of the respective 
school for the conduct and work of their 
branch, thus facilitating supervision and_ in- 
suring more thorough work.” 





Fatal. 


Miss Grammar: . But, you have some refer- 
ences from your last superintendent ¢ 
Miss Primer: 


Miss Grammar: 


No, I tore them up. 
I shouldn’t have done that. 
Miss Primer (hastily) : 
you had seen them. 








Yes, you would, if 
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SOME ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS AND FAILURE IN 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


It will readily be granted that the school 
administrator himself is the largest factor of 
success or failure in his work. As the qualities 
of the teacher determine largely the morals of 
the school placed in her eare so it is that the 
characteristics of the one charged with ad- 
ministering a system of. schools reflect them- 
selves in his larger field. This obvious truth 
scarcely needs statement and we shall proceed 
to consider, first, the personal equipment of the 
school administrator. 

In this discussion facts compel us to consider 
the man who has no liking for his work as 
such. By his personal attitude he has erected 
a barrier between them and himself and the 
dry-rot with which he is infeeted sooner or 
later infects the entire system of which he has 
charge. The dry-rot superintendent and the 
dry-rot teacher belong to the artisan class of 
workers. It is little short of a calamity when 
a school of thirty or forty little minds and souls 
fall into the hands of a time-serving teacher 
whose only interest in her calling is the salary 
attached and who, eating of dead sea apples 
earries a chilling and life killing influence to 
her little flock. This genus of teacher is recog- 
nized at sight, but is known further by her 
non-attendance at teachers’ meetings and con- 
ventions, by her ill concealed manner of being 
bored whenever school matters are under con- 
sideration in her presence, and by other signs 
too numerous to mention. Fortunately, her 
influence is confined, in a measure at least, to 
her own school. But, what shall we say of the 
nan who, as the head of the entire system, 
communicates his disease to his corps of work- 
Should it not 
be said of such, in the words of the writer of 
old, “It were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and he east into 
the midst of the sea than that he should of- 
fend one of these little ones?” Unless a man’s 
heart is in his work he is foredoomed to failure 
and is not worth further notice unless it be to 


ers and their precious charges ¢ 


devise ways and means of effecting his removal 
from the profession. 


Professional Training. 

The person then who is en rapport with his 
vocation, the artist as opposed to the artisan, 
should possess broad and thorough scholarship, 
broad that he may intelligently administer all 
departments of school activity, thorough that 
he may secure and maintain a high standard 
of efficiency. Unless he possesses accurate and 
thorough knowledge of the work to be done and 
is able to balance the various lines of school 
activity so that they shall present a symmetric- 
al whole the net result will fall far short of 
possible and proper achievement. Rather will 
the result be characterized by overdevelopment 
along the lines of his personal preferences 
while other phases, quite as important, will suf- 
fer through neglect. 

To secure this thorough work and well bal- 
anced achieyement, training and experience 
also add their weight. While practical experi- 
ence can be acquired only on the “firing line.” 
professional training is coming more and more 
to be recognized as of vital importance. The 
time is not far in the future when training 
equivalent to that demanded of the lawyer and 
the physician will also be required of every one 
who seeks to administer a system of schools. 
And why not? Are not the interests committed 
to his keeping of more transcendent importance 
than the duties, high and honorable though 


BY SUPT. F. W. ELSE ~ 


they be, of the learned profession? | Happily 
there are now organizing throughout the coun- 
try, in our state universities and elsewhere, 
professional schools for training school adminis- 
trators. At present, however, it is more or less 
necessary that a man depend on other sources 
for help; partly on what he has learned 
through his own observation or acquired 
through personal experience or gained from his 
professional reading, partly on his own ¢om- 
mon sense of the eternal fitness of things. For 
the rest, which is sometimes a large part, he 
must trust to luck and the fates. Our plea is 
fur the professionally trained administrator. 


Official Relations. 

This professional training which a superin- 
tendent must somehow acquire, despite inade- 
quate opportunities, involves a technical knowl- 
edge of the limits and bounds of his work. If 
he is to avoid humiliation and possible ship- 
wreck the one in charge of a school system 
must know his exact legal relations to every 
department with which he is connected; not 
that these legal relations will or should often 
come to the surface. He must, nevertheless, 
know clearly the path marked out. 


As the pilot, guiding his vessel through a 
tortuous channel, must be able to locate the 
rocks that line his pathway, so must the school 
pilot guide the interests committed to him, 
with a full knowledge that there are narrow 
channels through which he must pass, and, 
through these he may pass in safety, as does 
the pilot, provided he can read clearly his 
school compass and keep to the channel. 

We insist that the official and legal relations 
the superintendent bears to his teachers, pupils 
and to the community at large should rarely be 
made prominent. But, to insure such condi- 
tions the superintendent must know the technic- 
al phases of his work as, knowing them, he 
can best avoid conflict because of them. Then, 
too, this knowledge gives him added power as 
only the man who is sure of the principles with 
which he is dealing can move confidently and 
with certainty along the pathway of. success. 
Not only must he know his own personal, of- 
ticial relations but those of his assistants as 
well, for he is called upon almost daily for in- 
formation or advice. And, be it said, in no 
surer way can he win and retain the confidence 
of his co-workers than by his ability to meet 
their needs in this regard. 


Strong Leadership. 

The characteristics of the efficient adminis- 
trator, thus far noted, contribute in large 
measure toward giving him the respect and 
confidence that all should feel in one who is 
placed in a position of power and authority. 
If he performs these functions cireumspectly 
and with wisdom, his leadership will be recog- 
nized and welcomed. Here, let us say that one 
may possess a liking for his work, may possess 
scholarship and special training, but unless he 
can somehow impress his co-workers with his 
fitness for leadership he will invariably fall 
short of possible attainment. Alexander the 
Great said, “I would rather have an army of 
deer led by the lion than an army of lions led 
by a deer.” We believe some superintendents, 
otherwise strong, fail because of their aloofness 
and inability to come into proper spiritual re- 
lations with their teachers. And, this is true 
because they do not realize that teaching, and 
all work related to it, is at the core a spiritual 


process. The best laid plans are doomed to 
defeat if the leader remains in his tent. He 
must mingle with his officers and men and by 
his personal enthusiasm inspire them with con- 
fidence in him and a determination to do all in 
his‘ power to aid him in realizing his ambition. 

Some wit has defined administration as doing 
extremely well what should not be done at all. 
The office superintendent should give heed that 
he does not place too much of his capital stock 
in machinery and organization. Well matured 
plans he must have, but the danger lies not so 
much at this point as in his inability to get his 
teachers to execute them intelligently and with 
a large measure of his own belief and enthu- 
siasm in them. 

Get in Touch. 

To secure these essential conditions he must 
first of all see that his teachers are put in pos- 
session of the purpose and methods of new poli- 
cies which are being inaugurated, or of general 
and well established ones, for that matter. 
Much of the opposition and inertia found in a 
teaching force, when such does unfortunately 
exist, is there because those to whom they 
should look as leaders have failed to show them 
plainly and fully the end in view, as well as the 
general method of its accomplishment. To do 
this a superintendent or principal can afford to 
be at infinite pains, through general meetings, 
of course, but by personal conferences with his 
stronger teachers as well, that the work may 
realize a proper achievement. Nor is his obli- 
gation met then, but he must see to it that the 
work is actually done. 

It is not enough to organize a movement in- 
structing and advising as to its successful ac- 
complishment, but the momentum of confident 
enthusiasm radiating from him must carry all 
before it. Unless his teachers are instructed 
and reasonably enthusiastic in their work only 
mediocre results can be obtained, and here the 
personal or extra-official relations of the super- 
intendent toward his teachers are of the ut- 
most importance. We repeat, again, it is folly 
to expect teachers to receive directions from the 
superintendent, issued in form of orders, and 
execute them with anything like satisfactory 
results. The superintendent must know his 
teachers at work in their schools. 
he must not have. 


Favorites 
But there is absolutely no 
way, aside from personal visitation and con- 
ference, of knowing the teacher at her work, 
and there is no other way of the teacher know- 
ing the superintendent. This latter point, so 
important to the teacher, is often overlooked, 
and, as a consequence, the superintendent is 
surprised at the comparative failure of his ef- 
forts. As a matter of course, the man who is 
not qualified and hence probably not willing 
that his teachers should really know him, can 
never succeed. The sooner he acts on a proper 
conclusion and leaves his task to fitter minds 
and stronger hands the better for all interests, 
but so long as human nature remains the same 
the factor of the personal and spiritual ele- 
ments cannot be overlooked. 


The Personal Element. 

A certain eastern city a few years ago at- 
tained prominence in the school world because 
of its completeness and perfectness of organiza- 
tion. The system, from an excuse for Johnnie's 
absence to require exhaustive reports on learned 
subjects, was exceptionally strong, but results 
achieved were really little short of failure, due 


(Concluded on Page 18.) 
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The Washington Convention 


That Washington is an ‘ideal city for the 
meetings of the department of superintend- 
ence was established by the recent convention 
held there. The 1908 gathering of the nation’s 
superintendents will be remembered as both 
profitable and pleasant. 

The physical conditions were perfect—good 
weather, ample hotels, a good auditorium. As 
was expected, the attendance surpassed that of 
any previous year, and established a new 
high-water mark for the association. Bruce’s 
Bulletin listed nearly fifteen hundred names 
and Secretary Shepard’s enrollment was not 
much short of that figure. The attendance 
from the New England states, from New York 
and Pennsylvania was heavy. The South was 
well represented by large delegations from 
Florida, the Carolinas, and Virginia. The su- 
perintendents of the Middle West came in good 
numbers, as they always do. 

The program was well planned by Supt. 
Cooper and new lines of thought were opened 
that will mean much for the adaptation of the 
public school system to the needs of-the nation. 

The Meetings. 

The convention was weleomed by Speaker 
Joseph G. Cannon of the House of Representa- 
tives, by Commissioner McFarland of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and by Assistant Secretary 
Willet Hayes of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Mr. Cooper and Supt. Soldan of St. 
Louis responded for the department. 

On Tuesday the discussion of the “Place of 
Industries in Public Education” shared with 
“Agricultural Education” the attention of the 
superintendents. During the morning session 
Supt. Heeter of St. Paul and Supt. Kendall 
led in the consideration of “Ways and Means 
for Saving Time and Energy in School Work.” 

On Wednesday morning papers were read by 
Dr. Gulick of New York and Dr. Harrington 
of Boston on the “Physical Well-being of 
School Children.” Dr. Gulick pointed out the 
large number of defectives among children and 
pleaded for greater attention to gymnastics and 
play and to all those activities which will build 
up strong, healthy men and women. Dr. Har- 
rington’s address on “Medical Inspection” was 
timely and enlightening. 

Three good papers on “Character Training” 
were presented in the closing session of the 
convention by three clever women. 





SUPT. A. C. NELSON, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Presidential Reception. 

The reception tendered by President Roose- 
velt to the members of the department proved 
to be the gala event of the meeting. It differed 
from the majority of presidential functions in 
that the guests did not form in line and shake 
the president’s hand. After they had assem- 
bled in the east.room and the corridors leading 
to it, the president arose upon a chair and 
made a short but thoughtful address. He em- 
phasized the necessity of teaching possible 
ideals, of training the boy and girl to become 
useful citizens, capable of earning their own 
livelihood, of being home-makers and home- 
keepers. He urged that education should lead 
toward the farm and toward the workshop 
rather than away from them. 

Business Routine. 

The business routine of the convention was 
perfunctory in character and readily dispatched. 
President Cooper appointed Mr. L. D. Harvey 
as chairman of the committee on nominations 
and Supt. Soldan of St. Louis as chairman of 
the committee on resolutions. Mr. Harvey re- 
ported the following names for officers, and 
these were unanimously elected: 

President, Supt. W. H. Elson, Cleveland, O.; 
first vice-president, David B. Johnson, Rock 
Hill, S. C.; second vice-president, Dr. Ida C. 
Bender, Buffalo, N. Y.; secretary, A. C. Nel- 
son, Salt Lake City, .Utah. 

Oklahoma City Next. 

When invitations for the next convention 
were called for, State Supt. E. D. Cameron pre- 
sented the claim of Oklahoma City. He said 
that the metropolis of our newest state is a 
hustling city of more than 50,000 inhabitants, 
with a convention hall capable of seating 5,000 
people, and ample hotel accommodations for at 
least 15,000 visitors. He urged that the super- 
intendents should come because of the good 
effect which their presence would have upon 
the newly organized school system of the state. 
The city of Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago 
also presented invitations, but when the votes 
were counted Oklahoma City stood first with 
some one hundred odd ballots to her credit. 

Resolutions Adopted. 

The committee on resolutions, in the docu- 
ment which it presented for the approval of 
the convention, thanked President Roosevelt 
for the reception, and the ‘local authorities for 
the arrangements, and President Cooper for his 
untiring efforts. 

The growing importance and increasing ne- 
cessity for industrial education, and the need 
of agricultural instruction were vigorously set 
forth. The department favored the granting 
of federal aid to state normal schools for the 
training of teachers of agriculture and home 
economics. Provision should be made in the 
large cities for special classes for the instruc- 
tion of immigrants, backward children and 
others in need of special instruction. The de- 
partment once more indorsed the necessity of 
increasing the scope and prerogatives of the 
National Bureau of Education. 

Allied Societies. 

The National Society for the Scientific Study 
of Education and the Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education met during the convention of 
the department. Supt. Stratton D. Brooks of 
Boston, Mass., presided over the former and 
Prof. Charles De Garmo acted as chairman of 
the latter. 


THE SUMMER MEETING. 


.Since the middle of January two hundred of 
Cleveland’s most prominent and representative 
citizens—professional men, educators, manufac- 
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turers, merchants and bankers—have been ener- 
getically at work with the citizens’ executive 
committee as the center of activity, preparing 
for the convention of the National Education 
Association June 29 to July 3 next. 

The rapid progress of the work and the plans 
so far made indicate that the Cleveland conven- 
tion will probably be the largest and one of the 
best in the history of the N. E. A. In fact, the 
Clevelanders are working with the aim of bring- 
ing not less than 40,000 persons to the conven- 
tion. When it is remembered that within a 
circle of 500 miles radius, with Cleveland as the 
center, the greater part of the population of 
North America is found, the expectation of 
such an immense attendance seems conservative. 
The largest previous attendance at an N. FE. A. 
convention was 35,000, at Boston, in 1903. 

Cleveland will provide ample accommoda- 
tions for the immense throng of the nation’s 
educators. The, guests will be housed in the 
numerous hotels and apartment houses, and 
thousands of private homes. Cleveland has 
many spacious auditoriums, halls and churches 
available for convention purposes and conveni- 
ently located. 

If any of our readers desire information re- 
lating to the arrangements for the coming con- 
vention, inquiries should be addressed to Will- 
iam G. Rose, Executive Secretary, Chamber of 
Commerce, Cleveland. 


CHICAGO’S NEW SCALE. 

The Chicago board of education voted at its 
first February meeting to increase the pay of 
all teachers in the elementary schools under its 
direction. Every teacher will receive an addi- 
tion of $25 to $100 to her annual salary, dat- 
ing back from January ist. The salary sched- 
ule as amended will provide the following 


salaries: 
PRIMARY. 





SECOND GROUP. 





Present Salary 
Year of service. salary. for 1908. 
ee 63,4)" te las Oa NAAR SOE $ 550 $ 650 
NY 405-310 a4ibig ane Wear eaow awe 600 675 
bs 50104844 ak oo 48 OR 48 OSS SS 625 700 
Sc o:c:0o.46.4 5 44.2 Awa RRS 700 750 
Se re re ee Te eee 750 800 
ee re or eee rs or eee ee 825 850 
Ss. MUNG de wis. a Wes a 6 ewe ees s 850 875 
PRIMARY—FIRST GROUP. 
ira 8:5 0S a, ae ENA eR aE OS 900 925 
OO EOE eer re Te ee 950 975 
po i rrr ree rere ree er 1,000 1,025 
GRAMMAR—SECOND GROUP 
MP reree tore See eE eC eee Ce 550 650 
PONS 6.4048 0.4 s EU SEP OAR OSE RED 600 675 
ISS Se Tee ree ee ee 675 725 
0 ee er ee ee a ee 725 775 
Din aes 614 86 4409 CbN ae Ae 775 825 
Rea eo: a OG OAS a eR OD ERS we 850 875 
a Pr rrrrrT re Tre ree 875 900 
GRAMMAR—FIRST GROUP. 
See eee oer ee ee ee ee 925 950 
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EIGHTH GRADE—SECOND GROUP. 

First and subsequent............. 900 925 
EIGHTH GRADE—FIRST GROUP. 

ao 06a hes + FH HKCU SOHO sees 950 975 
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Adopts Salary Schedule. 

A new salary schedule has been adopted by 
the school board of Jacksonville, Tll., which 
makes advancement depend upon experience 
and professional study. The plan as put in 
operation was devised by Supt. W. A. Furr 
and replaces a flat salary scheme which had 
been in operation for many years. 

All new teachers who are easteed i in the 
future in the first seven grades will be placed 
in one of four classes, according to their train- 
ing and experience: 

1. <A teacher without experience must be a 
graduate of an accredited high school or its 
equivalent; must have not less than a year’s 
training in an approved normal school; shall 
be placed in class 4 and receive a salary of 
$52.50 per month. 

2. A teacher with one year’s experience must 
be a graduate of an accredited high school; 
must have had at least forty-two weeks’ ap- 
proved normal school training; must show un- 
doubted evidence of success; shall be placed in 
class 3 and receive a salary of $55 per month. 

3. A teacher with two years’ experience 
must be a graduate of a high school; must 
have had forty-eight weeks’ approved normal 
school training; must show undoubted evidence 
of success; shall be placed in-class 2 and re- 
ceive $57.50 per month. 

4. A teacher with three or more years’ ex- 
perience, must be a graduate of a high school; 
must have had fifty-four weeks’ approved nor- 
mal school training; must show undoubted evi- 
dence of success; shall be placed in class 1 and 
receive $60 per month. 








All teachers employed in the eighth grade 
must have the same qualifications and will re- 
ceive the same salary as teachers in class 1 
of the schedule. Eighth grade teachers will 
be promoted one step ($2.50 per month) for 
each additional six weeks’ training which they 
have had, or may,take in some approved nor- 
mal school until a miximum of $70 per month 
is reached. It is provided that they show un- 
doubted evidence of success. 

All regular teachers now employed i in any of 
the grades have been placed in that class of the 
schedule whose salary corresponds to the re- 
muneration they now receive. 

They will be promoted one step in the sal- 
ary schedule for each twelve weeks’ training 
which they have had in an approved normal 
school, and one step for each additional twelve 
weeks’ training which they hereafter may re- 
ceive until the maximum salaries are reached. 

Teachers who have taught twelve years or 
more in the Jacksonville school will immedi- 
ately receive an increase of $2.50 per month, 
irrespective of their professional training. 

In all eases the superintendents’ approval 
will be required to fix or increase salaries. 


New Movement in Milwaukee. 

The Milwaukee teachers have begun q move- 
ment for securing the adoption of a new salary 
schedule. They base their plea upon the argu- 
ment that there is too great disparity between 
the salaries of the grade teachers and the high- 
er employes of the schools, which should be 
corrected by increasing the underpaid teachers. 
There is no encouragement for a teacher to re- 
main in primary or intermediate work, though 


5 


specially fitted for it. The maximum is reached 
in five years and ambitious teachers seek upper 
grade work because of the larger remuneration, 
when they are better fitted for the primary or 
intermediate work. 
Proposed Schedule. 
GROUP I 
Annual Reached 
Min. Ine... Max. in 
Grades 1 to 4, kindergar- 
ten directors, kindergar- 


ten assistants, asstant 
teachers of German.... $500 $50 $1,000 1ithyr. 


GROUP II. 
Gradés & and 6.624.056 <0. 600 50 1,000 9th yr. 


GROUP III. 
Grades 7 and 8, Cooking, 
manual training, ungrad- 
OO GENO ‘visas csaeaed 700 50 1,000 7th yr. 


(a) Vice principals and teachers of Ger- 
man, $100 per year more than eighth grade 
teachers. (b) Teachers of the deaf, $100 more 
than teachers of corresponding grades. (c) 
Kindergarten assistants granted one year’s ex- 
perience when promoted to directorship. 


The schedule is based upon the following 
principles: (a) uniform maximum salary in 
all grades; (b) higher minimum salary in 
grammar grades than in primary grades; (c) 
uniform annual increases; (d) higher mini- 


mum in primary and elementary grades than 
at present. 


The advantages to be derived from the new 
schedulé are: Teachers will be encouraged to 
remain in the service, feeling that something 
satisfactory in the way of salary may be 
looked forward to. They will be encouraged 
to take and keep grades for which they are 
best adapted. 


Teachers of experience will be placed in 
primary and intermediate grades where there 
now are the greatest per cent of inexperienced 
teachers and the greatest number of children. 
It has been estimated that over ninety per 
cent of the pupils leave the sixth grade. This 
in itself, shows the urgent need for furnishing 
strong teachers in those grades in which the 
great mass of the children are educated. 
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Group of Superintendents and School Men, on Treasury Building Steps, Washington. Picture taken February 26, 1908, 


during the Convention of the Department of Superintendence. 
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Associations.—A unification of boards 
of education can accomplish two specific ob- 
jects. First, promote their efficiency in con- 
ducting the more strictly practical and business 
branches of their work. Second, bring the 
school boards into closer relation with the the- 
oretical work of a school system, and, conse- 
quently, nearer the teaching force and the more 
vital and far reaching interests of the school. 

The members of the board of education every- 
where have hitherto remained in isolated groups, 
and have sunken into an unconscious ‘egotism, 
believing that the building of schoolhouses, em- 
ployment of teachers, adoption of books, and 
purchase of supplies are simply transactions, 
requiring no further thought or discussion be- 
yond pacifying a local community. The aver- 
age school board member believes that his school 
system is “all right” when matters between the 
board, teachers, and the public, are harmonious. 
Standards of excellence involved by compari- 
sons are almost unknown to him. Progress has, 
as a rule, been made by the professional portion 
of a school system at the risk of opposition and 
defeat. Many school boards have, it may be 
said, obstructed rather than promoted the pro- 
fessional or theoretical work. 

The value of county, state and tational asso- 
ciations cannot be over-estimated. They not 
only become a powerful factor in promoting 
desirable ends in the cause of education, but 
tend to strengthen the individual member for 
the duties assigned to him. 

County and state associations of school boards 
sre not new, although it was not until within 
recent years that they have assumed any propor- 
tions. In the states of Pennsylvania, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Michigan, South Dakota, ete., 
the county school directors’ association meet- 
ings are, in accordance with the law, called 
annually by the superintendent, and the ex- 


_ pense borne by the several school districts. In 


many other states such meetings are called, al- 
though not provided for by law. 

The state association of school boards such 
as are found in Connecticut, Colorado, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, Texas and other states are quite 
strong and have accomplished much in the way 
of progressive sehool legislation. 

Authority—The question as to where the 
authority of the school board begins and where 
it ends has frequently assumed a serious phase 
and has been left to the courts for decision. 
This question has usually hinged upon the 
rights of the pupil on or off school grounds. 
The contention, for many years, has been .that 
the board’s authority or that of its recognized 
agents, ended with the limits of the school 
grounds. A decision rendered by the Supreme 
Court of Michigan holds that the authority of 
the board goes beyond the school grounds when- 
ever the good discipline of the. school is. in- 
volved. If, for instance, a pupil is found in 
the neighborhood of the school at an unseason- 
able hour or engaged in mischief. the .teacher 
has a.right-to send him home. The-contention 
here is that while the parent. must;send: the 
pupil #e school the teacher must send him home. 

Bi-Partisan.—School boards made up. of’ an. 
equal number of the two leading political par-" 
ties haveinet. always worked well. Where the 
preliminaries ‘to an election have been inthe 
hands of. the regular political organizations the 
tenden¢dy*has been to carry the bi-partisan idea 
to extremes, in that equal division of recogni- 
tion and honors were sought regardless of the 
qualifications of persons. Stagnation and dead 
lccks have frequently been the result. The ten- 
dency is to inject rather than to exclude par- 
tisan politics. In many instances, however, bi- 
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partisan boards have been the outcome of non- 
partisan movements in the community. In in- 
stances of this kind the results have been more 
favorable. 

Character.—The average board is made up of 
three classes of men, the earnest, progressive 
and duty-loving citizen; the selfish, vindictive 
individual, and the indifferent man. The first 
supports the education leader of the system in 
very laudable departure; the second annoys and 
obstructs; the third is the balance of power, and 
is liable to be led into one 6dr the other camp. 
The modern board of education is made up of a 
body of business and professional men, who give 
their time and effect without compensation. 
Were it not for the satisfaction of complying 
with one of the most sacred duties of Ameri- 
can citizenship, the position of school board 
member would indeed be a most thankless one. 

“The kind of men wanted on school boards,” 
says an educator, “are such as are strong, of 
known character and ability. It matters little 
whether they possess a college diploma or a 
mere common school education and horse sense; 
it makes no difference to what political organ- 
ization they belong, so long as they are wise 
enough not to carry their politics into the 
board of education rooms. 

“But it is of importance that the men se- 
lected to administrate the public school system 
should be broad-gauged—men who are _ bossed 
by no clique, no corporation, no party, and no 
denomination. It is of importance that they 
should be men of established reputation, that 
the people may trust them and receive their 
cecisions with confidence.” 

Committees.—The number, membership, du- 
ties and powers of school board committees 
vary from the simplest, where there are two 
committees to a dozen with membership of two 
to six; from the simplest to the most complex 
duties; and, with no powers except recommend- 
ation to full power to act in the most impor- 
tant affairs. 

It is not practical to offer a fixed plan for 
the organization of committees. Every board 
makes its.own division of labors. A reduction 
cf. all the administrative labors into simplest 
divisions will result in three committees—an 
educational or school management committee, 
a building committee, and a financial commit- 
tee. 

The duties of each of three such committees 
are in larger school boards usually subdivided 
sc_as to give each member an equal amount of 
work. Thus, the educational committee may 
be subdivided into committees on text-books 
and: course. of study, teachers and examina- 
tions, apparatus and supplies, rules, ete. The 
duties of the building committee may be appor- 
tioned to committees*on wew buildings and 
sites, janitors, heating and ventilating, furni- 
ture, ete. The committee on finance may be 
split into committees on appropriations, audit 
and salaries. Local exigencies, however, may 
make it practical to make a different assign 





. ment -of- labors. 


All committees to.whom any matter has been 
referred should report thereon at the first meet- 
ing. after. such reference, unless further time 


~ be allowed by the board. At the time of mak- 
ing their report, they should return any com- 


munication, memorial, account, resolution. or 
other paper relating. to the subject referred to 
them, that it may be filed by the secretary. 
Compensaticn.—There are but few school 
boards where the menbers receive any compen- 
sation and then enly in nominal sums. Mem- 
phis, Tenn., for instance, pays the president 
$300 per year, and the members $100 per year. 
But the office of school director is generally 
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regarded throughout the United States as_an 
honorary one without any compensation save 
the consciousness of having served the state in 
an important capacity. 

Deadlocks.—While these tangles demonstrate 
zeal and tenacity on the part of the individual 
school members, they are most unfortunate, 
nevertheless. They must necessarily prove a 
hindrance to the suecessful prosecution of 
school administrative work, and give rise to 
scandal and publie distrust, and at the same 
time under.nine the best discipline of the en- 
tire school syste’n. 

Democracy.—In order that the spirit of 
democracy may pervade the entire school sys- 
tem—that there may be no discrimination be- 
tween rich and poor, between Jew and Gentile— 


the school board must practice the equality. 


idea. It must permit no favoritism of any 
kind, either on economical, political, religious 
or racial grounds. 

Discipline.—The duties of school board com- 
mittees on discipline consist mainly in inves- 
tigating charges that are made by parents 
against principals and teachers, on account of 
excessive punishment of pupils, or any griev- 
ance that cannot be settled by the superintend- 
ent, and the investigation of the claims against 
the employes of the board who do not pay their 
legitimate debts. 

Duties.—The state superintendent of Iowa, in 
a communication to school directors, says: “In 
your election as members of the board you have 
been highly honored. You are also charged 
with great responsibility. To direct the schools 
with success is the most important work in any 
community. Upon you depends, in a_ large 
measure, the moral tone and the intellectual 
standard to which they attain. The proper care 
of grounds and buildings, the economical ex- 
penditure of school funds and the employment of 
good teachers are duties that challenge your 
best executive ability. 

Executive Sessions.— Secret or executive 
school board meetings are not countenanced in 
any community for any great length of time. 
Sooner or later the public will denounce them. 
The exclusion of newspaper reporters from the 
meetings is usually the beginning of trouble. 
Here the reporter must be considered as the 
representative of the public and as such has a 
right to seek admission. 

Executive sessions are permissible, and even 
necessary, when delicate matters involving the 
morality of pupils or teachers is involved. 

Fundamentals.—Dr, W. II. Burnham of Clark 
University lays down the following “funda- 
mental principles of school organization :” 

1st—Any system of school administration 
should be economical. 

2d—It should be free from party polities. 

3d—It should be of such a character as to 
stimulate and not to check the local interest 
and responsibility in education. 

4th—It should be free from artificial limita- 
tions such as distinctions of sex or race or elec- 
tion by wards: 

5th—To be efficient, must be adapted to the 
community where it exists. 

6th—It should be, as far as possible, inde- 
pendent of the municipal government, having 
full power and responsibility of its own. 

Tth—Other things being equal, the work of 
the school boards will be more efficient the 
smaller the membership. 

8th—The executive officers should be experts. 

9th—So far as practicable, civil service prin- 
ciples should prevail. 

10th—There should be concentration of power 
and responsibility. 

(70 be Continued Next Month) 
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Athletic Rules. 

Parsons, Kan. A set of rules for the or- 
ganization and management of athleties in the 
Parsons high school have been adopted. The 
school board has ordered that athleties shall 
be under the supervision of an athletic board, 
consisting of the high school faculty and two 
students from each class, one boy and one girl. 
These student members will be elected annually 
at the beginning of each school year by the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth grade classes. 

The officers will be treasurer, manager, as- 
sistant manager, coaches, captains, and any 
othe®s the athletic board shall create. 

The treasurer and manager will be members 
of the faeulty; the assistant manager, a 
student. 

All officers except captains will be elected by 
the athletic board. The captains will be elected 
by their respective teams, subject to the ap- 
proval of the athletic board. 

Spaulding’s rules are to govern in all classes 
not otherwise provided for in the regulations. 

The treasurer will have charge of all funds 
of the athletie association and will disburse the 
same only on the order of the manager. 

The manager will have immediate control of 
all athletics in econneetion with the high school, 
subject to the direction of the high school 
faculty. The assistant manager will aet under 
the direction of the manager. 

The coaches will have sole authority in se- 
lecting, placing and training the players of 
their respective teams in practice and contest 
games, and in prescribing methods and rules 
governing the same. They will have the power 
to direct in all cases and at all times pertain- 
ing to the best physical training of the players. 

No student will be permitted to participate 
in any game unless he is a bona fide student 
carrying three subjects of full value. Any 
senior subject to graduation with less number 
is eligible. 

No student will be permitted to enter any 
contest game unless he has done passing work 
No stu- 
dent will be permitted to enter any game who 
shall have dropped a subject in which he has 
been failing during the two weeks previous to 
the game. 


for two weeks previous to the game. 


Teams playing out of town must be aeccom- 
panied by a member of the faculty and girls 
by a chaperon. 

Adopt Health Rules. 

The school board of Jacksonville, Tllinois, 
has adopted a set of health regulations, pre- 
pared for it by the sanitary board of the city. 
These set forth distinctly the duties of teachers 
in handling eases of communicable diseases. 

No person known to be affeeted with any 
contagious or loathsome disease or coming from 
a’ household afilicted with any contagious dis- 
ease, shall be received or continued in the pub- 
lie schools. Any pupil not having been suc- 
cessfully vaccinated may be excluded from 
school at any time. 

Children coming from homes in which there 
exists contagious diseases or diseases believed 
to be contagious, shall not be allowed to attend 
school, even though they may have left their 
home and taken up their abode elsewhere. This 
rule shall be effective until the child shall have 
been away from home two weeks or the health 
warden or attending physician issues a certi- 
ficate permitting said child to return to school. 


Should it appear that a child from any in- 
fected home shall be immune,.it may, after 
leaving said infected home and after having 
its clothing properly disinfected, be allowed 
to attend school upon presenting a certificate 
from the health warden or attending physician. 

No pupil in whose home there shall be any 
one afflicted with smallpox, scarlet fever, mea- 
sles, diphtheria, whooping cough, chickenpox 
or mumps shall be allowed to attend school un- 
til the attending physician shall certify in 
writing that there is no longer danger to 
others. 

In ease there is no attending physician a 
certificate from the health warden must be ob- 
tained before returning to school. 


All clothing and school books used or handled 
by children while suffering from infectious or 
contagious disease must be thoroughly disin- 
fected under the supervision of the health war- 
den or attending physician before worn or used 
in school. 

Supply Requisitions. 

Philadelphia. The board of education has 
adopted a number of resolutions for the guid- 
anee of principals and teachers in making 
requisitions for supplies: 

The principals should be allowed to order, 
before the summer vacation, more than tliree- 
fourths of the amount to which their schools 
are entitled for the year. The principal of 
each school is directed to keep a detailed ac- 
count of all supplies ordered and received from 
the office. 

All principals and teachers are hereby noti- 
fied that the borrowing or accepting the loan 
of books or articles of stationery, on account 
of the schools, from contractors or publishers, 
or their agents, is entirely unauthorized and 
positively prohibited. 

The committee on supplies and text book re- 
serves the right to scrutinize all requisitions 
for supplies, and to strike therefrom any book 
of reference, or any article that it may deem 
to be not absolutely necessary for the welfare 
of the school. 
press upon the principals the necessity of mak- 
ing requisition for essentials only, so that the 
schools may not be made to suffer for want of 
the necessary books, stationery and other ar- 
ticles of supplies required for the use of the 


The committee desires to im- 


pupils. 

No teacher shall at any time require or re- 
quest a scholar to buy any book or article of 
stationery unless to replace that which has 
been lost or defaced. 


Twelve Payment Plan. 

The city of Everett, Washington, has adopted 
the twelve-installment plan of paying out the 
salaries of the public school teachers. The 
rules of the school board are similar to the 
Seattle rules described last month in the Jour- 
nal, but differ in the requirements for paying 
the twelfth installment. The contract which 
the teachers sign, reads: 

“Tt is understood that at the close of the 
school year in June, the teacher shall receive 
the tenth and eleventh (July and August) in- 
stallment of his or her salaries, and on the first 
Tuesday in September following they shall be 
paid the twelfth installment, provided: 

“First—A teacher who, because of resigna- 
tion, renders less than a year’s service, shall 
receive no part of the twelfth installment and 
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only a proportionate part of the eleventh in- 
stallment. 

“Second—That teachers shall be required to 
agree by this contract that in case of resigna- 
tion made after August 1st and prior to the 
payment of the twelfth installment, only one- 
half of the twelfth month’s salary shall be due 
and payable.” 

Purchases of Supplies. 

Bridgeton, N. J. The following rules have 
been adopted by the school board to govern 
purchases: 

No supplies or labor shall be furnished the 
schools, unless ordered upon a proper voucher 
supplied for the purpose, signed by the person 
ordering same and approved by the proper com- 
mittee. 

All orders for supplies or labor, exceeding 
the sum of ten dollars ($10.00), must be ap- 
proved by a majority of the proper committee, 
of which the chairman of said committee shall 
be one, while all orders under the above amount 
may be approved by the chairman alone. 

Upon the delivery of supplies, the original 
voucher, authorizing the same, shall be pre- 
sented and receipted by the principal of the 
school concerned or by a person he or she may 
designate. 

When labor is furnished, it shall be the duty 
of the principal to keep informed, as to the 
progress of the work and the time spent‘there- 
on, and upon completion, report the same to 
the supervisor, who shall make an inspection 
and if in his judgment the work is done satis- 
factory, he shall receipt the youcher, authoriz- 
ing same. Otherwise he shall report same to 
the committee in charge. 

No bills shall be approved for payment un- 
less accompanied by the original voucher for 
the supplies or labor furnished and_ properly 
signed. 

Use of Telephones. 

Chicago, Ill. The following rules have been 
adopted to govern telephones used in the public 
sehc i Is ‘ 

The telephone should be used between the 
school and the board only for such business as 
requires immediate attention. All other mat- 
ters should be communicated by mail, or by 
other methods provided. 

No connection should be made between 
schools except through the exchange office of 
the board, and then only for school business. 

Officials of the board should be given the line 
at once when asked for, regardless of other con- 
nections previously made. 

Teachers may not send or receive messages 
during sehool hours. 

« No message shall be received or sent by pu- 
pils of the schools. 

In order that the substitute service may not 
be interfered with by other calls not in the na- 
ture of emergency business, the lines should 
not be used for general business before 9:15 
a. Mm. ; 

Urgent requisitions upon the supply depart- 
ment should be made through the exchange 
office of the board only. 


The school board of Tacoma, Washington, 
has a rule under which no bids for work may 
be called and no contracts may be let until 
five days after every member of the board has 
been provided with plans and _ specifications. 
The board recently refused to suspend the rule 
and clearly defined its policy of keeping the 
members fully informed concerning the erec- 
tion and alteration of buildings. 

A rule has been adopted by the Chicago 
board of education that action on reports shall 
be deferred only upon a majority vote of the 
members. In the past a simple request of two 
trustees deferred any report for two weeks. 
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SELECTING SCHOOLHOUSE PLANS. 

The time of the year has arrived when 
school boards usually begin to choose school 
sites and select schoolhouse plans, either for 
enlargement or for new structures. Among 
the duties of school board members there, per- 
haps, is none more important than the school- 
house problem, or one which has the closer 
scrutiny of the taxpayer. 

In the selection of schoolhouse plans it is 
safe to say that the selection of the architect 
should be the initial step. Architecture has 
run into specialism, and it may be considered 
fortunate that this is so. The architect who 
makes a specialty of planning churches and 
theaters will build better churches and thea- 
ters than one that follows general architec- 
tural work. 

A modern schoolhouse should be planned 
by an architect who makes schoolhouses his 
special study. The progress made in the art 
of designing, planning and supervising the 
construction of school buildings is decisive, 
and at this time the best should be obtained. 
It is the cheapest in the end. 

The exterior design of a schoolhouse is 
largely a matter of taste. A handsome and 
dignified structure will, however, do much in 
elevating the taste of the community and in 
strengthening local pride. 

The real importance lies in the interior 
arrangement and appointments. In a prac- 
tical division of space in keeping with present 
and future requirements, the principal labors 
of a building committee are confined. The 
advantage of one plan, the beauties of another, 
the attractiveness of still another are pre-, 
sented. ‘The persuasion and pull of a local 
architect against the finish and superior plans 
of the specialist become factors. Under such 
conditions only the strong, fearless and loyal 
school board member arrives at correct con- 
clusions and formulates a wise decision. 

Some general rules must be observed. The 
modern ‘schoolhouse must provide for wide 
halls and staircases, ventilated cloak rooms, 
an economical heating system, perfect ventila- 
tion, ample*and correct lighting, ready access 
to all class rooms, convenient exits, sanitary 
closets and serviceable blackboarding. The 
range of necessities is not covered unless a 
system of heat regulation is provided. This 
is strictly in the interests of economy. The 
efficiency and general order of the school room 
is greatly facilitated by an electric program 
clock system. A recitation or assembly room 
should be in every building having four cr 
more class rooms. 

An ill-arranged structure is always an ex- 
pensive one. With the proper exercise of 
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care and judgment the various requirements 
can be embodied in new school buildings with- 
out overstepping the bounds of economy and 
common prudence. 


VACATION SCHOOLS. 

There is no institution in our cities, large 
or small, which does as much for the physical, 
moral and mental welfare of the children dur- 
ing the long summer months as the vacation 
schools. It may seem out of season to discuss 
vacation schools at this time of the year. A 
moment’s thought will readily make it ap- 
varent that school authorities must act soon 
if they expect to operate such schools next 
July. 

The object of the vacation school is to 
instruct and amuse the children of the poor 
who live in the congested districts of cities 
and towns. It is intended to keep them away 
from the hot, noisy streets, and from the dan- 
gers that lurk there. Classes are not con- 
ducted as during the regular season. The 
books are not used except to amuse. Manual 
training for the boys, cooking and sewing for 
the girls, physical culture for all, music, draw- 
ing, nature study—these are the subjects 
taught. Frequent excursions into the country, 
to the public parks, to the art galleries and 
the museums are conducted. The useful and 
instructive is never neglected, but always 
made subservient to the pleasurable and the 
amusing. 

If any criticism can be made on the vaca- 
tion schools, it is to say that there are not 
enough of them, that they are too short of 
term and that they have not sufficient funds 
at their command. The cause of this will be 
found in the difficulty which every school 
board has in providing moneys sufficient to 
conduct all its schools properly. So long as 
this is true, the vacation schools must depend 
upon what little can be spared for them. 
Some cities, as for instance Chicago, have done 
quite well with the aid of voluntary contribu- 
tions from outside sources. The women’s 
clubs of that city have contributed the lion’s 
share toward maintaining the fine chain of 
schools which the board operates. A little 
well-directed work on the part of school 
boards would enable them to raise funds. We 
heartily commend any such efforts. - 


THE TRUANT OFFICER. 

The school truant officer occupies a position 
of importance in a _ well-organized public 
school system. For it depends upon him 
whether or not the schools will educate all the 
children who may be living within a given 
community. To him is entrusted the duty of 
rounding up those children Whom the school 
does not reach through the ordinary channels 
of communication and who need most its in- 
fluence and the benefits it can bestow. 

The purposes of school attendance laws are 
twofold. The primary object is, of course, to 
force into the schools those children of school 
age who play truant or who, through the 
ignorance or indifference of their parents, do 
not attend. In dealing with these children 
the truant officer finds his true field of activity. 
A second purpose of the law is to bring chil- 
dren into the schools promptly as soon as they 
reach the age of six or seven, and to hold 
them until they have safely passed the age of 
fourteen or fifteen. In this the truant officer 


may at least aid in starting children to go to 
school. 

Too much care cannot be had in selecting 
truant officers. They should be men and 
women of fair education, with some knowledge 
of dealing with people. They must of neces- 
sity be well-informed, tactful, firm and sym- 
pathetic. In some cities, the employment of 
police officers for checking truancy and tardi- 
ness has worked well. The uniform has an 
awe-inspiring effect upon most people, espe- 
cially the foreign-born. It is a question, how- 
ever, whether it is not better in the end to 
employ as truant officers men who can effect 
their point by kindness and tact rather than 
force of law. Certainly that must be the final 
recourse. 
necessary. 

Even to the casual observer, it is apparent 
that our school boards should exercise great 
care in employing attendance officers. ‘They 
should pay fair wages, better than at present. 
The saving of one boy or girl often more than 
repays all the expenditures made. 





CONTRACT-JUMPING TEACHERS. 

It has for many years been a problem how 
to deal with the teacher who holds her con- 
tract lightly and gives up her class room 
labors upon some slight pretext, in the middle 
of the school year. And, while the great ma- 
jority of teachers hold their word and their 
agreement sacred, the few who “jump” their 
contracts have been a sad reflection upon the 
whole. The retaliatory measures which schoo! 
boards have taken have generally been unsue- 
cessful. 

“The inviolability of contracts, whether en- 
tered into by business men, mechanics, labor- 
ers, lawyers, clergymen or teachers, must be 
respected and should be enforced, writes the 
editor of a Nebraska daily. If a school dis- 
trict should repudiate its obligations to its 
teachers they would have a right to insist on 
specific performance or upon adequate com- 
pensation for damages. The average teacher, 
however, has no financial responsibility that 
could be enforced, even if the school authori- 
ties were disposed, as they usually are not,,to 
pursue the contract-jumper with legal reme- 
dies. Yet the fact that the teacher cannot 
easily be held to the terms of the contract, nor 
has anything at stake to be lost, should not be 
allowed to enter into the case. Neither is the 
threatened revocal of teachers’ certificates 
likely to be effective, although it may have 
some good influence, because it would not 
necessarily extend beyond state borders and 
because, further, most of the contract-jumping 
is done by teachers ready to abandon the pro- 
fession for matrimony or other avocations. 

“The real remedy for contract-jumping 
should be applied in the normal schools by 
emphasizing to the students preparing for 
teachers’ work the importance of scrupulous 
honesty in business dealings and the disastrous 
consequences of broken faith. The aspiring 
teacher should also be impressed with the pe- 
culiar position of the teacher in every com- 
munity as setting an example not only to the 
pupils in the school room, but to their parents 
outside.” 


THE CLEVELAND HORROR. 
The schoolhouse calamity, which occurred 
just as we go to press, in one of the suburbs 
of Cleveland, O., at which more than one 


But, as a general rule it is un-- 
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California Children will study the Tarr-McMurry 
geographies during the next eight years. 


hundred children lost their lives, will teach 
a costly lesson in school architecture and 
school management. 

When the school buildings throughout the 
country are considered, the general interior 
arrangement, the modes of egress and systems 
of heating, it is only surprising that more 
calamities are not reported. Most school- 
house fires oceur in the night time and thus 
obviate the loss of lives. But, the aggregate 
schoolhouse property which is destroyed every 
year is so large as to be appalling. In nearly 
every case the fires are due to defective heat- 
ing systems. The danger is minimized during 
the day time when the heating is under per- 
sonal eare and attention. It is human, how- 
eyer, to neglect at times the attention which 
every heating system requires. 

The greater and more dangerous defect in 
the average schoolhouse lies in the arrange- 
ment. Architects who know nothing about 
school architecture are permitted, because of 
local influence, to construct buildings that are 
veritable fire traps. In many instances the 
watehfulness of teachers and principals only 
has prevented calamity in times of danger. 
No thanks are due the school board that trusts 
the planning and construction of a school 
building to an inexperienced architect who has 
never seen the inside of a modern schoolhouse, 
much less planned one. 

The lesson to be drawn from the Cleveland 
horror applies to thousands of school boards 
throughout the country. The prompt and safe 
exit of the inmates of a building in times of 
a stampede is one of primary consideration. 
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A Common Condition—the Overcrowded School. 
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Cartoonist Berryman’s idea of the President’s 
address to the Superintendents. 


Every defective building ought to be recon- 
structed and every contemplated building 
should be provided with all the safeguards 
known to modern school architecture. 


Doff your hat, says a newspaper para- 
grapher, when you pass the teacher of the 
primary school. She is the great angel of the 
Republic. She takes the bantling fresh from 
his home nest, full of pouts and passions, an 
ungovernable little wretch whose own mother 
honestly admits that she sends him to school 
to get rid of him. This lady, who knows her 
business, takes a whole carload of these little 
anarchists anyone of whom, single-handed and 
alone, is more than a match for his parents, 
and at once puts them in the way of being 
useful citizens. 

FRESH AIR SCHOOL. 

Individual attention and fresh air are the 
two main objects which the board of education 
of Providence, R. I., had in view in establish- 
ing the so-called Fresh Air School. The first 
of these schools was recently opened with about 
twelve pupils. 
to be placed in operation. The pupils have been 
taken from all grades. In discussing the plan 
Supt. W. H. Small says: 

“The room in which they are housed is large 
and airy, having windows on three sides. On 
the south side are five large windows reaching 
from ceiling nearly to the floor, so arranged 
with hinges and pulleys that they can be swung 
inward, practically opening the entire side of 


Twenty of these schools are soon 
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A Domestic Science Class in a New York High School. 








The Detroit School Board asks for an in- 
creased appropriation. 


the building. These windows are to be opened 
in all weathers, except when snow or rain will 
beat in. 

“To temper the air, at one end of the room 
are two stoves, one for heating simply, the 
other a cook stove for warming the soapstones’ 
and the midforenoon soup. 

“The room is equipped with adjustable desks 
and chairs on platforms so they may be moved 
at will. They have been fitted to the needs of 
each individual child. The sun enters the 
schoolroom at 9:30 and remains in all day, and 
the desks are so moved that while breathing the 
fresh air the pupils also get the benefit of a 
sun bath. 

“The pupils are supplied with large, wadded 
bags reaching from the feet to the waist, and 
for extreme weather warm soapstones are pro- 
vided. They wear outer wraps and hats or not, 
according to their needs. At 10:15 strong hot 
soup is given them; a gallon a day is provided. 
The morning session is from 9 to 11:45, with 
thirty minutes’ intermission, and in the after- 
noon from 1:45 to 3:30. 

“A medical card is provided for each child. 
One of the medical inspectors examines each 
child on entrance and will make monthly exam- 
inations; the results are recorded permanently 
on these cards.” 


The abolition of the Pittsburg board of edu- 
cation is urged by the local board of trade and 
other civic organizations. A smaller central 


board, chosen directly by the people, is favored. 
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BASEMENT PLAN, SOUTH McALESTER SCHOOL. 
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FRONT ELEVATION, NEW SCHOOL, SOUTH McCALESTER, I. T. 
W. R. Parsons & Sons Co., Architects 
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BASEMENT PLAN, NEW HIGH SCHOOL, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
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TYPICAL VOLKSSCHULE, DUSSELDORF, GERMANY. 


(See page 12) 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON SCHOOL, 





Courtesy, W. R. Hatch, Superintendent. 
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DUSSELDORF SCHOOL. 
The Dusseldorf school, of which plans are 
shown on page 11, is a typical “Volkschule” or 


common school for boys and girls. It was 
erected two years ago at a cost of $82,500. 

In the basement there are the usual rooms 
for heating and ventilating apparatus, and 
storage cellars for the cooking schools and for 
the principal. 

On the first floor there are two classrooms, a 
domestic science room, three ungraded class- 
rooms, the principal’s office and living rooms 
for the janitor. On the second floor there are 
eight standard classrooms; on the third there 
are six. The living rooms of the principal are 
usually located in the school building in Ger- 
man cities. In the present case they are located 
on the third floor. The large rooms in the attic 
are drawing rooms. The smaller are intended 
for physics classes, storage, etc. 

BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

The new school board of Newark, N. J., has 
created the offices of school architect and school 
engineer and will appoint experienced profes- 
sional men to take up the work. 

The architect will be required to prepare all 
plans for school buildings and furniture and 
will superintend the construction of the same. 
He will inspect all buildings in use at least 
once a year, and make recommendations for 
repairs and renovations. He will perform such 
other duties connected with the erection and 
repair of buildings and furniture as may be 
required by the board of education. 


Wheeling, W. Va. The school board has in- 
structed Supt. Work to require weekly fire 
drills in all the schools. The drills have been 
practiced without system in the past. 

Houston, Tex. Fire drills have been ordered 
in all public schools of the city. It is the in- 
tention of the school board to guard the chil- 
dren from all possible danger and chemical ex- 
tinguishers will be placed in every building. 

HYGIENE AND SANITATION. — School 
hygiene has been defined as the application of 
a system of principles and rules for preserv- 
ing the health of children in the schools. It 
is the duty of school authorities to equip school 
houses so as to promote the physical welfare of 
the pupils. The board not only owes such a 
provision to those who support the schools, but 
also to the pupils and teachers to enable them 
to carry out more successfully the work as- 
signed to them. Physical strength is a prerequi- 
site to intellectual strength. The state laws 
as well as the rules of school boards relating 
to school hygiene are becoming stricter from 
year to year as the grave importance of the sub- 
ject is more clearly appreciated. Heating, ven- 
tilating and lighting are factors which are grad- 
ually coming within the range of the average 
school code. 

While this movement aims primarily to 
eradicate the miserable condition of many old 
buildings and to check the grievous neglect in 
the sanitation of new ones, there are individual 
boards whose attitude on the subject is of a most 


progressive nature. Not only do they recog- 
nize only the most approved systems of heat- 
ing, but the temperature is regulated by auto- 
matic devices and kept at seventy degrees, thus 
insuring the comfort and promoting the phy- 
sical welfare of both pupil and teacher. 

The ventilation in schoolhouses is fixed at 
30 cubic feet per minute per pupil. In a num- 
ber of schools this fresh air is not only warmed 
to the desired degree, but is freed from dust 
and soot and supplied with the necessary mois- 
ture. The result is a healthful complexion, a 
better disposition among the occupants of the 
building and greater activity in schoolroom 
labors. 

Lighting, too, comes in for greater attention 
now than ever before. The window surface is 
at least one-fifth and where the conditions of 
light are unfavorable at least one-fourth of 
the floor space of a classroom. The fact that 
the light should come in from one side of the 
room—the left side—only is being more fully 
recognized. Glass prisms are beginning to be 
used in shedding light into the darker recesses 
of a building. 

The sweeping problem, too, has been solved. 
Instead of the dry broom or wet sawdust 
method of sweeping the dustless brush is being 
used. It reduces the dust by fully 90 per cent 
over the old methods. 

The windows, doors and all woodwork in all 
the rooms are scrubbed and disinfected fre- 
quently. 

Water buckets and the drinking cup have 
given way to drinking fountains, which con- 
stantly cleanse themselves and are strictly sani- 
tary. 

Expectorating on the floors is forbidden and 
in a number of instances school boards order 
teachers to wear short skirts in order that no 
disease germs may be swept from the street 
pavement and carried into the schoolrooms. 


The school engineer will superintend the \/ RELATION OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT TO 
THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 


By Hon. J. Y. Joyner. 


janitors and engineers in the schools, as the 


latter’s duties refer to the heating and venti- 


lating apparatus and the plumbing, sewerage 
and lighting of buildings. He will prepare the 
plans and specifications for the supervision of 
the installation of the heating and ventilating, 
plumbing, gasfitting, sewerage and electrical 
work for new school buildings and additions. 

He will superintend all alterations, additions 
and repairs to the heating and ventilating ap- 
paratus; to the plumbing, gasfitting .and elec- 
trical work of old buildings, and will prepare 
plans and specifications for such alterations 
and additions when it may be deemed neces- 
sary so to do. 

He will certify the correctness of all esti- 
mates and bills for work done and materials 
furnished under his direction and supervision 
before they are certified by the committee on 
buildings, grounds and supplies. 

He will superintend the evaporating tests of 
all coal furnished for the schools. 

The architect and engineer will, under the 
rules of the school board, be required to con- 
sult in the preparations of building plans. 
Should any difference of opinion arise, the 
same must be referred to the building com- 
mittee of the board. 

Chicago, Ill. .An appropriation of $1,160,000 
for the erection of several school buildings has 
been recommended by the school committee of - 


the council. ¢ . é pian, 9: 


A o-« 


The schools to be built are a8 follows: 

Earle school;<$150,000; Fulton~school, $140,-’ 
000; Jefferson * 1, $130,000 ;“ Raster schdol, 
$50,000; Tiltoy peg $230,000; Girl Schur?’ 
school, $250,000; New Trumbull school, Ander- 
sonville, $210,000. 

The appropriations had been requested by 
the board of education. 


The relation of the state superintendent to 
the county superintendent is two-fold: first, 
general; second, specific. 

The work of the state superintendent must be 
done and all his plans executed largely through 
the county superintendent. The general rela- 
tion between them, therefore, should be one of 
confidence, respect, loyalty, sympathy and cor- 
dial co-operation. The state superintendent and 
the county superintendent should be bound to- 
gether in the closest relationship by the cohesivé 
power of a common, unselfish purpose, the no- 
blest ever put into the heart of man, the eleva- 
tion of mankind to a higher plane of civiliza- 
tion, citizenship and service through the educa- 
tion of childhood. 

In the accomplishment of this high purpose, 
the county superintendent should unconsciously 
and irresistibly look to the state superintendent 
as a trusted leader and an indispensable, sym- 
pathetic co-worker. In all things, the state 
superintendent should be to the county super- 


intendent a counselor and friend, easy of ap- 


proach at all times, from whom the county 
superintendent will be sure of a patient, sympa- 
thetic and courteous hearing and answer in all 
his struggles, perplexities and complaints; and 
.to whom he can look for help in his honest ‘fail- 
‘ures ‘and enfouragement, appreciation and com- 
“mendation-.of hig ¢onécientious work dnd his 
real Suecess. Tieriticism. and correction, the 
 st&té “superintendent” should bé candid, but 


“kindly, hever dogmatic. or dictatorial. In con- * 


secration to duty, in courageous discharge of it, 
the state superintendent should seek to be an 
inspiring example for the emulation of the 
county superintendent. 


Personal Contact. 

For the establishment and maintenance of 
this general relationship, I believe it to be ab- 
solutely necessary to have personal conferences 
between the state and county superintendents. 
Nothing can take the place of a hand-grasp, a 
face-to-face talk, a personal touch, a spoken 
word of encouragement, a sympathetic exchange 
of ‘experience and confidence. These can be 
secured only through general conferences be- 
tween the state superintendent and all his 
county superintendents, and through personal 
visitation of the county superintendent by the 
state superintendent in his particular field of 
work. 

In my own state, this relation is fostered and 
strengthened by an annual conference between 
the state superintendent and the county super- 
intendents in a state association, which every 
county superintendent is required by law to 
attend unless providentially hindered, his ex- 
penses being paid out of the county school 
fund. In addition to this state association, the 
state is divided. into five districts of about 
twenty counties each, with an association for 
each district, meeting also annually for confer- 
ence between the superintendents of all the 


- counties of that district and the state superin- 
~ tendent. 


In this way, the state superintendent 
meets personally every county superintendent 
at least twice each year; and the county super- 
intendents. have an opportunity to meet and 


confer ‘with him and each other at least twice 


in éach year. In these meetings there is the 
fullest and freest exchange of ideas and experi- 
ences and the practical discussions of all phases 
of educational work. They have proved invalu- 
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able for strengthening the personal relation be- 
tween the state superintendent and the county 
superintendent, between county superintendent 
and County superintendent, and in securing 
uniformity, unity and harmony, and in ena- 
bling each county superintendent to profit 
quickly by the successful experience of every 
other county superintendent and of the state 
superintendent in any particular line of work. 

The state superintendent also spends as much 
time as he can spare from his office duties in 
visiting the counties and helping the county. 
superintendent in his own field. In the long 
buggy rides frequently taken with the county 
superintendent to meet his appointments, the 
long talks, and the close personal association 
sometimes for several days, the state superin- 
tendent and the county superintendent come to 
know and to understand each other better and 
to sympathize with each other more; and the 
state superintendent acquires information: about 
the progress and the needs of the work and 
about the difficulties of the county superintend- 
ent that could be acquired in no other way and 
that is absolutely necessary for him to sustain 
the proper relation to the county superintendent 
and to direct intelligently the work of the state. 

Civic Duties. 

In considering the specific relation of the 
state superintendent to the county superintend- 
ent, it is necessary to consider first the general 
nature of the specific work of the county super- 
intendent. Speaking in general terms, the 
county superintendent’s duties may be divided 
into civie, professional and executive. 

His civie work has to do with his relation to 
the general public. In a democracy, a success- 
ful system of schools must have its roots in the 
minds and hearts of the people, and must be 
shaped to meet the needs of their life and to 
elevate that life'to a higher plane. The schools 
cannot do their best work until the people are 
behind the schools. The school will generally 
be as good as the people desire and demand and 
no better. An important part of the work of 
the county superintendent, therefore, is the cul- 
tivation of public sentiment. The public must 
be led to see the importance and necessity of 
education in an age like ours, in a government 
like ours; to realize the needs for regularity of 
attendance, for proper equipment in houses and 
furniture, for school terms of sufficient’ length, 
for suitable environment in school rooms and 
school grounds, for competent teachers, for ade- 
quate salaries, and for the money to supply all 
these. Interest and pride in the local school 
must be stimulated. Co-operation between the 
home and school must be fostered. 2 

For the cultivation of that mysterious but 
potent force that we call public sentiment, and 
for bringing it to the point of insistent public 
demand for all these, a tactful and almost con- 
tinuous campaign is necessary. This campaign 
must be directed by the county superintendent. 
In its direction he should have the help of the 
state superintendent. The state superintend- 
ent can help by furnishing facts and arguments 
for general circulation through printed bulle- 
tins and through the newspapers. He can also 
render valuable assistance by public addresses 
and by helpful suggestions to the county super- 
intendent and plans and programs from time 
to time. For the successful direction of this 
part of his work, the county superintendent 
must have the respect, confidence and goodwill 
of the people. If he deserves these, the state 
superintendent can strengthen him and help 
him by well-timed expressions of confidence and 
approval, printed and spoken. In other words, 
by holding up the hands of the county superin- 
tendent wherever they deserve to be upheld. 

Professional Work. 

The professional work of the county superin- 

tendent has to do with the teachers and the 


course of study. This is in many respects the 
most difficult and delicate part of his office. 
He has a right to look to the state superintend- 
ent for help and direction in this work. In 
fact, under the present conditions, in the South, 
at least, at present salaries, for the rural school 
teachers at least, the rank and file of such teach- 
ers are mainly dependent for professional study 
and improvement upon the provisions made and 
directed by the state and county superintend- 
ents for home study and training, through 
teachers’ associations, county institutes and 
reading circles. In order to have any uni- 
formity, continuity and correlation in this work 
for the home training of the rank and file of the 
teachers, the state superintendent must main- 
tain the closest personal relationship to it, and, 
in fact, must largely plan and direct it through 
the county superintendent. 
Executive Functions. 

The executive work of the county superin- 
tendent, in the sense in which I have used the 
term, has to do mainly with the business side 
of his office. This is perhaps the most tiresome 
and trying part of his work. As the real execu- 
tive head of the county school system, he must 
look after the finances, must be responsible for 
the performance of their duties by all other 
county school officials, and for the general exe- 
cution of the school law. He is in danger of 
having his entire time consumed and his entire 
energy sapped by the innumerable, deadening 
details of this part of his work, and of sinking 
into a mere office machine. The state superin- 
tendent can greatly lighten this part of his 
work by the preparation and distribution from 
his office of labor-saving blanks and record 
books for school committeemen, teachers and 
other school officials, and by aiding him in sys- 
tematizing the routine. 

Every state superintendent knows that the 
relation which he must sustain to the county 
superintendent in this part of his work must 
be one of loyal support, so far as the facts will 
justify that support, in cases of complaints and 
appeals, and one of sharing cheerfully the bur- 
den with the county superintendent and assum- 
ing frequently a responsibility for the relief: of 
the county superintendent. From the very na- 
ture of the case, the office of the state superin- 


tendent must be a sort of clearing-house for - 


executive troubles. I am sure that other state 
superintendents have learned, as I have, that it 
is safest to refer all complaints to the county 
superintendent and local authorities and hear 
their side of the controversy before answering 
the complaint, and that such a hearing is due 
the county superintendent. In other words, the 
relation of the state superintendent to the 
county superintendent in his executive work 
should always be one of co-operation and loyal 
support instead of antagonism, in so far as the 
facts will justify that. 

I am sure that every other state superin- 
tendent has learned from experience, as I have, 
that it is frequently a great relief to the county 
superintendent to have one somewhat farther 
removed from the scene of action and from 
local influences and prejudices to whose shoul- 
ders he can shift the unpleasant and embarrass- 
ing responsibility, and that the state superin- 
tendent owes it to the county superintendent to 
assume that responsibility for the relief of the 
county superintendent. How often have we 
ourselves sighed for the blessed privilege and 
opportunity of having somebody else a little 
higher up and a little farther-removed to whose 
shoulders we might shift a disagreeable duty 
or hard responsibility with relief and profit to 
ourselves and to our work. It is true that some 
things can be better done by higher officers 
farther removed from aggrieved complainants. 

The state superintendent should be willing to 
help the county superintendent in his executive 
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work to retain the confidence and goodwill of 
his teachers and his school officers and the 
general public. 

AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

The San Francisco school board and Supt. 
Roncovieri have become involved in a contro- 
versy whether or not lists of pupils in the city 
schools should be given out. The superintend- 
ent holds tbat the lists are public documents 
and as such are accessible to every citizen. He 
is seconded in his contention by an opinion of 
the city attorney. The members of the board 
declare that if the lists are given out there is 
great danger that they will be used for unde- 
sirable advertising purposes. 


Newark, N. J. Under the rules of the new 
“small” board of education three committees 
succeeded the nine committees of the former 
board. These are a committee on finance and 
legislation, consisting of five members; a com- 
mittee on buildings, grounds and supplies, of 
six members; and a committee on instruction 
and educational supplies, of five members. 


The rules adopted for the guidance of the 
committees are brief and comprehensive. They 
read: 


“All committees shall discharge their duties 
without special direction by the board, but no 
action of a committee shall be binding until 
reported to and approved by the board. No 
member of the board shall be interested in or - 
derive pecuniary benefit, directly or indirectly, 
from any contract, agreement or purchase 
made for or by any committee of the board. 
Every report shall be signed by a majority of 
the committee and shall contain a statement of 
facts, with its opinion in writing. No report 
shall be made by a committee unless the sub- 
ject thereof shall have been considered at a 
meeting of which the members have been no- 
tified. When such a report is made, a minority 
of the committee may also present its views in 
writing.” 

BRAIN POWER 
Increased by Proper Feeding. 

A lady writer who not only has done good 
literary work, but reared a family, found in 
Grape-Nuts the ideal food for brain work and 
to develop healthy children. She writes :— 

“T am an enthusiastic proclaimer of Grape- 
Nuts as a regular diet. I formerly had no ap- 
petite in the morning and for 8 years while 
nursing my four children, had _ insufficient 
nourishment for them. 

“Unable to eat breakfast, I felt faint later, 
and would go to the pantry and eat cold chops, 
sausage, cookies, doughnuts or anything I hap- 
pened to find. Being a writer, at times my 
head felt heavy and my brain asleep. 

“When I read of Grape-Nuts I began eating 
it every morning, also gave it to the children, 
including my 10 months old baby, who soon 
grew as fat as a little pig, good natured and 
ccntented. 

“Within a week I had plenty of breast milk, 
and felt stronger within two weeks. I wrote 
evenings, and feeling the need of sustained 
brain power, began eating a small saucer of 
Grape-Nuts with milk instead of my usual in- 
digestible hot pudding, pie, or cake for dessert 
at night. 

“Grape-Nuts did wonders for me and I 
learned to like it. I did not mind my house- 
work or mother’s cares, for I felt strong and 
full of ‘go.’ I grew plump, nerves strong, and 
when I wrote my brain was active and clear; 
indeed, the dull head pain never returned.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. 
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A Reflection cn the Selection of Books. 

The Dallas News prints some pertinent re- 
flections on the selection of text books for the 
consideration of the Texas State text book 
board. They are reproduced here for the bene- 
fit of school boards in general, because of some 
suggestions which are too frequently over- 
looked. : 

False economy is a dangerous thing when 
dealing with any kind of tools or machinery, 
from the purchase of a common jack-knife to 
the installation of an up-to-date perfecting 
press. A workman wants the best tools, no 
matter who manufactures them, or whether 
produced at home or abroad. Any other kind 
means waste in the end. No amount of senti- 
ment or partiality for the dealer will correct 
a distempered chisel or a dull plane, or make 
them available. No machinery that “will do 
about as well” will produce the results, or pay 
as good returns, as the machinery that is best 
suited for the work. 

What is true of tools that shape and fashion 
material things is still more impressively true 
of tools that are used for the development and 
training of the mind and character, such as 
school books. A mistake in the selection of 
these may prove not only dangerous, but dis- 
astrous. For here we have to deal with the 
subtlest and most delicate manifestation of the 
human intellect and soul at the time when the 
intellect and the soul of the child are the most 
plastic and receptive. A wrong suggestion, a 
stray impulse, even an inaccuracy imparted to 
a child then may affect his after life. More- 
over, the school or college that makes that mis- 
take places itself at a disadvantage, places its 
students at a disadvantage, and places its state 
at a disadvantage in competition with other 
schools, other scholars, and other states. 

In no other field of endeavor has there been 
greater progress and keener competition and 
no more effectual efforts to adjust means to 
ends than in the school book trade. Never- 
theless, in that field, as in many others, there 
is a bést and a second best. But there should 
be no thought of second best when it comes 
to supplying our scholastic institutions with 
the necessary books. The best are none to good, 
and the best are the cheapest from any stand- 
point—even when they cost more. The tempta- 
tion may arise to choose this book rather than 
that because it is published by one firm rather 
than another or printed in this state rather 
than abroad. Such a feeling, in a general 
way, is neither unnatural nor unworthy, and it 
may do very well when applied to the physical 
equipments of the schools, such as desks, ink, 
chalk, ete. But beware of giving way to that 
feeling in providing for things of the mind— 
the minds of our children, more especially. 
That is by far too sacred a trust to be dealt 
with in the ordinary commercial way. 


Texas Bidders. 

The Texas state text book board has received 
bids from a large number of firms, including 
every large house in the country. The list of 
bidders included: 

Austin Printing Company, Austin; A. M. 
Ferguson, Sherman; Miss Lucy E. Arnold, 
Galveston; D. Appleton & Company, New 
York; American Book Company, New York; 
Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, Chicago; B. D. 
Berry & Co., Chicago; O. P. Barnes, Chicago; 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York; Doub & Co., 


Shooto Foumnal 


San Francisco; H. P. Eastwan, Farmersville, 
Tex.; Globe School Book Company, New York ; 
Ginn & Co., Boston; Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, 
New York; D. C. Heath & Co., Boston; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; B. F. 
Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, Va.; 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston; Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York; Macmillan Company, New 
York; . Newson Company, New York; Mrs. 
Perey V. Pennybacker, Austin; Row, Peterson 
& Co., Chicago; Southwestern Publishing 
Company, Dallas; Southern Book Company, 
Dallas; Scott, Foresman & Co., Dallas; Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New York; Von Boeckmann- 
Jones Company, Austin; F. M. Walker and P. 
W. Horn, Houston; Hausen Writing Book 
Company, Hutchinson, Kan.; W. H. Wheeler 
& Co., Chicago; Zaner & Bloser Company, 
Columbus, Ohio; Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 
Chicago, and Eaton & Co., Chicago. 








GENERAL BOOK NEWS. 

A book on “Department Teaching,” from 
the pen of Van Evrie Kilpatrick, has been an- 
nouneed for early publication by the Maemillan 
Company. The treatise is based upon the most 
important and widely known form of Depart- 
mental Teaching—the Common Subject Plan. 

A comprehensive text book on art education 
for high schools is soon to be issued by the 
Prang Educational Company. It has been nee- 
essary to delay the publication of the book ow- 
ing to the endeavor of the editors to make it 
as complete and perfect as possible. 
tents include chapters on: Pictorial Represen- 
tation, Perspective, Figure and Animal Draw- 
ing, Construction Drawing, Design, Architec- 
tural Drawing, Historie Ornament, and Art 
History. 

Supt. P. W. Horn of Houston, Texas, is the 
author of a new series of readers to be issued 
under the title of “Our Schools Today.” The 
first book of the series, which is the seventh 
reader, has been issued by the State Printing 
Company. : 

The state board of edueation of California 
last month adopted Tarr & MeMurry’s series 
of geographies, published by the Macmillan 
Company. The primary book had been in use 
before. The adoption extends for a period of 
eight years, beginning July Ist. 

Gregg Shorthand has been adopted by the 
high school at Kearney, N. J. Unusual signifi- 
cance is attached to this adoption by reason of 
the fact that it is the first one to follow the 
establishment of the Gregg Company’s eastern 
office under Mr. Grege’s direction. 

Worcester, Mass. The adoption of Chey- 
ney’s Shert History of England, published by 
Ginn & Company, has been recommended. The 
Louisa Aleott reader and Murray’s second Wide 
Awake reader, Little, Brown & Co., have been 
added to the supplementary list. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Adopted 
Miner’s arithmetic (Ginn). 

Troy, N. Y. The following text books have 
been adopted for use in the elementary schools: 


The con- 


Moore &« 


Cyr readers; Blaisdell physiologies; Mother 
Tongue Language, Book I and II; Southworth 
composition and grammar; Quigley speller; 
Collar & Daniels’ first year> Latin; Allen & 
}reenough’s Latin grammar and = Caesar; 
Greenough’s Cicero and Virgil; White’s Greek 
lessons; Goodwin’s Greek grammar; Aldrich 
& Foster’s elementary French; Duerr’s German; 
Montgomery’s Leading Facts of English Iis- 
tory; Carhart & Chute’s physics; Benan & 
Smith’s academic algebra; Wentworth’s plane 
and solid geometry; Wentworth’s trigonom- 
etry. 

Oshkosh, Wis. Adopted for high school use: 
Pierson’s Essentials in Latin and Williams & 
Rogers’ Test: Lessons in Spelling. 

(Continued on Page 21) 





The Distribution cf Supplies. 

Shall books and supplies be delivered by con- 
tractors and publishers directly to the schools 
in which they are to be used? 
representative cities in the United 
answer in the negative and receive everything 
in a central supply depository or warehouse, 


Ten of eleven 
States 


Mr. A. F. Hammond, superintendent of sup- 
plies for the Philadelphia board of education, 
instituted an inquiry recently, and the replies 
which he received are briefly summarized as 
follows : 

New York—Pupils are supplied with books, 
stationery, ete., free of charge. Principals se- 
lect the books and make requisitions which 
they forward to the district superintendent for 
approval. When approved, the requisitions are 
transmitted to the bureau of supplies, which 
makes purchases and deliveries. The con- 
tractor delivers the goods to the warehouse, 
whence they are distributed among the schools. 

St. Louis—The school board buys books in 
quantities directly from publishers and stores 
them in the supply oftice of the board. They 
are distributed upon requisition of principals. 

Boston—Bocks, stationery, ete., are purchased 
from dealers and delivered to the supply rooms 
of the school committee. They are sent. to 
schools upon orders from the masters. 

Newark, N. J.—Text books and supplies are 
ordered upon requisitions from prineipals, sent 
te the store-house of the board in city hall and 
thence distributed. There are complaints. of 
delay caused by contractors’ tardiness and by 
inability of the distributing department to 
cover the city promptly. 

Chicago—With a few exceptions, supplies are 
purchased in bulk, shipped to the supply de- 
partment and from there distributed upon ap- 
proved requisitions. 

Cincinnati—The method in this city is prae- 
tically the same as that followed in Philadel- 
phia. There is a custodian, with several as- 
sistants, who distributes supplies upon princi- 
pals’ orders. 

Providence, R. 1—Contracts are made in 
June and are binding for one year from the 
first of July following. Goods are sent to the 
stock room before distributing to schools upon 
orders of principals. There is complaint of de- 
lay in making deliveries. 

Milwaukee—Books are not furnished free, 
but stationery, manual training supplies, ete., 





are. These articles are sent out by a supply 
wagon, which is seldom able to keep up with 
the demand made upon it. Contractors also 
cause delay. 

Cleveland—Books are furnished free only to 
indigent pupils. Books thus furnished are 
bought direct from publishers and sent out 
from the board of edueation’s rooms. 


Baltimore—Contracts for books and station- 
ery are entered into about June and contractors 
make deliveries direct to the schools. The 
board reserves the right to buy in the open 
market at the expense of contractors who may 
be in default. 

Philadelphia—Books and supplies are re- 
ceived at a central depository and distributed 
upon approved requisitions of principals. 

Dr. Thomas F. Harrington of Boston has 
recommended the use of desks having a single 
upright instead of two, as at present. 
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OHIO SCHOOL BOARDS MEET. 
By H. P. Brandon. 

Members of the Ohio State Association of 
school. board members, at their eleventh annual 
session at Columbus last month, agreed unani- 
mously that some steps should be taken to safe- 
guard pupils from the dangers incident to 


bad health on the part of the teachers. Dr. W. 
QO. Thompson, president of Ohio State univer- 
sity, raised the question whether teachers af- 
flicted with tuberculosis should be dismissed 
from the service. Dr. Will J. Prince of Piqua, 
who read a paper on “Medical Inspection of 
Public Schools,” in reply to Dr. Thompson’s 
question said that he warmly favored some- 
thing of this kind. At various medical meet- 
ings, he said, this and similar questions had 
been discussed and the sentiment was practi- 


cally unanimous that some restrictions should 


be made. The school board members partici- 
pating in the discussion which followed see ned 
to be agreed that a form of inspection should 
be instituted. There was no definite idea as to 
what could be done. One delegate suggested 
the desirability of bathrooms in the school 
buildings. 

In his paper Dr. Prince advocated a medical 
examiner for the schools. Tle said such an offi- 
cial could do much to keep the school body in 
a’ sanitary condition and lessen the number of 
pupils retained at home because of sickness. 
He could spread a more thorough knowledge 
of hygienic conditions and through lectures 
and the press give the publie considerable val- 
uable information. Dr. Thompson in speaking 
of the advisability of removing teachers suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis, said he thought the 
legislature should make some enactment, rather 
than leave the matter to the discretion of local 
boards. 

Child Labor and Attendance. 

The association went on record as favoring 
the appointment of a commission to look into 
the question of child labor and enforced educa- 
tion. The commission would be expected to 
codify the laws upon the subject. If the 
Mather bill, introduced in the* senate at the 
instance of the edueators, becomes a law, the 
commission will have five menbers, represent- 
ing edueation, agriculture, labor, employers and 
the juvenile court. It will examine into con- 
ditions relating to the health, edueation and 
environment of children. An appropriation of 
$10,000 is provided for the inquiry. Members 
of the commission are to be allowed $5 a day 
and expenses while at work. 

State Workshops Inspector John II. Morgan, 
in a paper on “How May the Child Labor and 
Co:npulsory Attendance Laws Be Made More 
Effective.’ recommended the appointment of 
more truant officers. An average of 25 per cent 
of the children in the elementary grades is ab 
sent all the time, he said. He pointed out that 
Columbus, with an approximate school popula- 
tion of 20,000, had only one truant officer. 

Walter D. MeKinney, secretary of the Colum- 
bus Industrial Alliance, an organization of Co- 
lumbus employers, severely criticised the present 
attendance system and declared 
that it costs considerably more t6 maihtain the 
He believed that too 
little provision had been made in the educa- 


compulsory 
prisons than the schools. 


tional system for aiding the child who learns 
by experience and observation and not through 
books. There are many, he said, who learn 


through observation, into whose minds eduea- 


tion could not be forced with the thumbscrew 
of inquisition. Ten per cent of the new me:n- 
bers of congress did not have college educa- 
tion, he said. The great deeds in the world’s 
history had been accomplished by men who 
wanted an edueation so badly that nothing 
could keep it from them, while the shores are 
strewn with the wrecks of enforced education. 
Salaries for School Boards. 

Much difference of opinion was expressed by 
the delegates on the question of compensating 
members of the board of education for their 
services. F. H. Haserot of Cleveland, who 
was elected president of the association for the 
ensuing year, urged compensation. He said he 
did not seek compensation as such, but to 
cover expenses to which me:nbers of the boards, 
anxious to better themselves and the schools, 
would be put. For himself, he declared, he 
didn’t have to seek this money, but that 
others should have it. In Mr. Iaserot’s judg- 
ment, the citizen who has passed middle age 
and is well to do in a financial way is not an 
ideal member of boards of education, because 
he lacks enthusiasm and initiative. Younger 
men possessing these qualities, he said, usually 
were receiving moderate incomes and could not 
afford the expenses connected with membership 
on the boards. This was especially true of the 
large cities, he said. In response to a request 
from his audience for an estimate as to how 
much should be allowed the Cleveland board 
annually, Mr. Haserot put the figure at $12,000. 

John J. Stoddart, attorney and menber-at- 
large of the Columbus board of education, took 
decided issue with the Cleveland delegate. He 
said he didn’t believe a single member of the 
local board wished or would accept a salary. 
He said that from time immemorial board 
members had held themselves superior to the 
mereenary spirit. 

Resolutions and Officers. 

The association adopted a resolution, urging 
the proposed amendment to the Ohio constitu- 
tion, abolishing wniform taxation in the state. 
Now all property, personal and real, is taxed 
at the same rate, and the result is that a very 
large part of the estimated existing personal 
property .is not returned, as the rate in many 
instances is higher than the interest rate on 
the securities. The Ohio State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Ohio School Improvement Federa- 
tion and other organizations, including the 
state board of commerce, are working for the 
passage of this amendment. It has been ree- 
ommended by a special commission appointed 
by the governor. Allen Ripley Foote of the 
state board of commerce gave an address be- 
fore the association, urging the desirability of 
the constitutional amendment. Until something 
ix done with the proposed amendment, it was 
the sentiment of the school board members 
that no new tax legislation should be at- 
tempted. 

The following officers were elected for the 
President, F. H. Haserot, Cleve- 
presidents, Andrew Forsythe — of 


ensuing year: 
land; vice 
Steubenville; W. G. Gwynn of Norwood; secre- 
tary, David Kellar of Newark. Executive com- 
mittee: us A. Seibres, Toledo; Ss. B. Hays, 
Newcomerstown; L. C. Silbaugh, Lancaster; FE. 
KE. MeCombs, Martin’s Ferry; B. Schlessinger, 
Xenia. Legislative committee: J. J. Stoddart, 
Columbus; Mrs. A. E. Tyre, Cleveland; George 
F. Osler, Cincinnati; F.C. 
and George W. Carey of Lebanon. 


Gibbons, Akron, 
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SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

The study of oral hygiene is suggested by 
the dental association of Dayton, O. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to formulate. plans 
for promoting the study. 


A system of medical inspection for the pub- 
lic schools of Woonsocket, R. I., has been 
adopted by the school committee at the instance 
of a subeommittee headed by Dr. William F. 
Barry, author of a well known book on school 
hygiene. The sum of $400 has been appropri- 
ated for the first year’s expense. The city is 
divided into six districts, to each of which a 
physician has been assigned. The so-called 
inspectors serve at a salary of $50 per year. 
Their duties have been outlined in rules passed 
by the school committee, as follows: 

“1. To visit the schools in the district twice 
each week during the sessions of the public 
schools and at such other times as they may be 
‘alled upon by the superintendent of schools 
or by the principal of the building. 


“2. To make a prompt examination of all 
children referred to them by the teacher and to 
exclude from the school all children who show 
symptoms of smallpox, scarlet fever, measles, 
chickenpox, tuberculosis, diphtheria, influenza, 
tonsilitis, whooping cough, mumps or any con- 
tagious skin disease or contagious diseases of 
the eye. 

‘3. To make such further examination of 
teachers, janitors and school buildings as in 
their opinion or that of the school officials the 
protection of the health of the pupils may de- 
mand. 


“4. To make annually an examination of 
the eyes and ears of the pupils in the several 
schools of their district and send a report of 
the same to the superintendent of schools. 


un 


5. To send a written notice to the superin- 
tendent of schools, on blanks provided for the 
purpose, of all cases of the above mentioned 
diseases which they may discover in the schools, 
and also of such other matters as they think 
should be brought to his attention. 


“6. To make an annual report to the school 
committee, giving the details of their work and 
making such recommendations as they deem 
for the good of the schools. The teachers shall 
send notice of the disease or defect from which 
any child is found to be suffering to the parent 
or guardian.” The medical inspectors are ex- 
pressly forbidden to prescribe treatment to any 
pupil examined by them. 

The Federation of the Illinois Women’s 
Clubs has begun a campaign in behalf of civic 
order, decency and cleanliness. The public 
schools are to be a prominent point of attack. 
Perfect ventilation and cleanliness is to be se- 
cured in all buildings; vacation schools, man- 
ual training, ete. 


Tennessee. A “County Board Association” 
has been organized, the membership of which 
is composed of the members of the various 
county bourds of edueation throughout the 
state of Tennessee. This organization was ef- 
fected in order that the members of the county 
boards, which were formed under an act of the 
last legislature, might get together and con- 
sider questions especially connected with their 
work. Annual meetings will be held at the 
same time and place of the regular meetings of 
the Public School Officers’ Association. The 
following officers were elected: H. C. Tyson, 
president’; J. T. Stratton, first vice president ; 
J. J. Zucearello, secretary. Executive commit- 
tee: Jessee S. Cottrell, East Tennessee; G. L. 
Morris, Middle Tennessee; James A. Gates, 
West Tennessee; J. W. Stewart and J. G. Rol- 
low. from the state at large. 
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From John Preston True. 

Stop a bit! It just occurs to me that ‘book- 
men get into weird places, far from their com- 
missariat at times, and a bit of applied science 
may be of worth to them sometime. 

One day my wife directed me to bring home 
that night some oatmeal; which I did.- She 
looked at it, and at me, reproachfully, and 
said: 

“And you’ve been married to me these many 
years, and do not yet know that when I say 
oatmeal I mean Quaker Oats!” (This isn’t an 
adv. of the Q. O.) 

“What’s the difference?’ I made bold to ask. 

“Q, just the difference in cooking between ten 


minutes and ten hours!” and I was crushed. 


But truth, tho’ crushed to earth will rise 
again; and even so I. 

The fire was out. Nath’less, next morning I 
presented to that astonished queen a dish of 
oatmeal, perfectly cooked. Was it good? Well, 
rather. In fact, about the best I ever ate. So 
said Madame likewise, and demanded at once a 
bill of particulars. With placid indifference I 
explained sufficiently. 

“QO, I just cooked it in the ice cream freezer.” 

Would you believe it? The statement was 
looked at with an eye of suspicion, but was a 
cold fact. Here’s how: 

Imprimis, into a 3-lb. tin lard-pail I put 
quantum suff. of the oatmeal and some water, 
and the pail on the gas-stove. A gas-jet would 
have served, or a kerosene lamp at a pinch. 
Then I took the freezer and proceeded to line it 
with newspapers, peel on peel, 4 to 5 inches 
thick. By that time the oatmeal was boiling 
hot. I clapped the cover on, whisked it into 
the heart of my paper nest, rammed a thick 
wad of paper on, and set it away on the cellar 
landing. That was at 7 P. M. At 7 A. M. 
when I next looked at it the meal was cooked 
and inches of jelly on the top.- A couple of 
minutes’ heating on the gas, and it was ready 
for serving. 

All of which is respectfully submitted to that 
part of the fraternity as finds itself in strange 
lands, and compelled even as hoboes to rustle 
for a meal; but it might not be a bit of mis- 
placed science perhaps in some prairie school- 
house when the blizzard has begun to rage. Its 
ways of application are many. 


HEATH .AGENTS DINE. 


A dinner was tendered by the agents of D. C. 
Heath & Co. to Mr. C. H. Ames during the 
convention of the Department of Superintend- 
ence at Washington, February 25, 1908. 

Among those present were: C. H. Ames 
(secretary), Boston, Mass.; F. O. Spain, At- 
lanta, Ga.; L. T. Eaton, Buffalo, N. Y.; H. C. 
Foss, Boston, Mass.; W. H. Ives (W. Mer.), 
Chicago, Ill.; E. W. Harvey, Columbus, O.; 
Fred Gowing, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. E. Pulsi- 
fer, Boston, Mass.; E. R. Smith, Chicago, II1.; 
J. ©. Simpson, Boston, Mass.; L. D. Vose, Chi- 
eago, Ill.; Dudley R. Cowles (Adv. Mgr.), Bos- 
ton, Mass.; L. L. Eaton, Buffalo, N. Y.; E. G. 
Lyle, St. Louis, Mo.; D. F. Lyons, Fenton, 
Mich.; E. A. F. Porter, Cincinnati, O. 


“Without a City.” 

“The man without a city” is the appellation 
applied recently to a popular New England 
bookman, Mr. Frank J. Sherman of Newson 
& Co. 

Mr. Sherman has for five years resided at 34 
Renwick road, Melrose Highlands, Mass., and, 


as he supposed, within the corporate limits of 
the city of Melrose. Last fall’ Mr. Sherman 
decided to enter politics, and was in December 
duly elected alderman of the First ward of 
Melrose. Before he could assume the seat, how- 
ever, a survey was made of the line between 
Melrose and the adjoining town of Wakefield, 
according to which Mr. Sherman’s residence is 
within the limits of the latter. 

Mr. Sherman says that he is certain to retain 
his seat in the board. He has paid taxes into 
the Melrose treasury for five years. He thinks 
that a correct survey will place at least half of 
his house within the Melrose boundary. 


AMONG BOOKMEN. 


Mr. D. W. Odell of Cleburne, Tex., presented 
the argument of Charles Scribner’s Sons before 
the Texas state school book board. 

The Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle is man- 
aged by Mr. W. E. Kershner, who formerly 
traveled in the Buckeye state for J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. In the one year Mr. Kershner took 
charge of the -reading circle the sale of books 
increased over 60 per cent. The total number 
of copies of the three books on the list 
amounted to 26,442 last year, and the indica- 
tions are that the current year will show a 
healthy growth. 

Mr. J. Beck Blazer, who is the Kansas state 
agent of the American Book Company, sells 
voting machines as a side line. Recently he 
negotiated the sale of $33,000 worth of ma- 
chines in one county. 

Miss Stella Smith is representing the Sadler- 
Rowe Company in the eastern states, pushing 
“Miss Smith’s Typewriting Lessons,” of which 
she is author. 

Mr. George Hootman, Eureka, IIl., looks 
after the Sadler-Rowe publications in the mid- 
dle west. 

Mr. A. L. Hart, who for a number of years 
has had charge of D. Appleton & Co.’s metro- 
politan field, has left this firm and will cover 
the same territory for Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Mr. Hart succeeds F, D. Beatty, resigned. 

Mr. Charles J. Britton, who looked after the 
high school business of the American Book 
Company, has been transferred to St. Louis. 
He works in the Missouri high schools and 
colleges. 

Mr. P. L. Pease has the state of Wisconsin 
for D. C. Heath & Co. He is occasionally as- 
sisted by Mr. L. D. Vose of the Chicago terri- 
tory. 

Edward Day Barker looks after the western 
business of the University Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Charles W. Scott has represented the 
American Book Company and their predeces- 
sors for thirty-two years. He resides‘in Will- 
iamsport, Pa., and travels in all parts of the 
Quaker state. 

Mr. E. E. Ames, who formerly looked after 
the Heath interests in the Hoosier state, has 
entered business at Crawfordsville. 

Mr. William G. Smith is the new Iowa agent 
of the Educational Publishing Company. 

Mr. Walter T. Field of the Chicago office of 
Ginn & Co. is one of the few bookmen who en- 
gage successfully in literary work. Mr. Field’s 
little book, “Fingerposts to Children’s Read- 
ing,” recently reached a second edition, and has 
been placed on several state library lists, the 
A. L. A. list and the New York City school 
library list. The book has attracted favorable 
notice from some of the most eminent littera- 
teurs who. are interested in the literature of 
children. 

Mr. Frank D. Beattys who until recently was 
metropolitan agent for Silver, Burdett & Co., 
has organized a new firm. He is located in 
the Brunswick building in New York City. 

Mr. W. L. Bonney of the Boston office of the 





MR. FRANK D. BEATTYS 
who resigned recently from Silver, Burdett & Co., to es- 
tablish the new firm of Beattys & Co., in 
New York City. 


American Book Company, formerly represented 
the firm in Missouri. 

Mr. Ambrose C. Dearborn is the New Eng- 
land representative of Henry Holt & Co. He 
resides in New York. 

Mr. C. R. Foster is the Minnesota and Towa 
agent of Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. He re- 
sides at Des Moines. 

Mr. A. L. Ritts represents the A. H. An- 
drews Company in Altoona, Pa., and the sur- 
rounding country. 

Mr. George B. Chandler has charge of Con- 
necticut and western Massachusetts for the 
American Book Company. He is assisted by 
Albert H. Kirtland, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Litchfield, Conn. 

F. N. Holman, formerly with the American 


Book Company, looks after the Macmillan in- . 


terests in Connecticut and a portion of New 
York state. ; 

Mr. Mark Jouett, formerly high school rep- 
resentative of Ginn & Co. in Connecticut, has 
been given a position in the home office of the 
firm. He is succeeded by Mr. F. J. Sagen- 
dorph, New York City. 


AN OLD NURSE 
Persuadéd Doctor to Drink Postum. 

An old, faithful nurse and an experienced 
doctor are a pretty strong combination in favor 
of Postum instead of coffee. 

The doctor said: 

“T began to drink Postum five years ago on 
the advice of an old nurse. 

“During an unusually busy winter, between 
coffee, tea and overwork, I became a victim of 
insomnia. In a month after beginning Postum 
in place of coffee I could eat anything and 
sleep as soundly as a baby. 

“In three months I had gained twenty 
pounds in weight. I now use Postum alto- 
gether instead of coffee; even at bedtime, with 
a soda cracker or some other tasty biscuit. 

“Having a tendency to Diabetes, I use a 
small quantity of saccharine instead of sugar, 
to sweeten with. I may add that today tea 
or coffee are never present in our house, and 
very many patients, on my advice, have adopted 
Postum as their regular beverage. 

“Tn conclusion, I can assure anyone that, as 
a refreshing, nourishing and nerve-strengthen- 
ing beverage, there is nothing equal to Postum.” 
“There’s a Reason.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Oreek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. 
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MASTER CLOCK 


WwiTH 


Program Attachment 


Schools require accurate 
time pieces and signals. 


Our Master Clock has the 


time keeping qualities of the 
best chronometers. 


By means of impulses of 
air it imparts it’s accuracy 
to all clocks and signals 
within the system. 


- Aram *” wr? a’ ° at- 


aries. 


For booklets address 


HAHL AUTOMATIC CLOCK CO. 
(114-116 Schiller Bldg., - Chicago | 





HAHL 
PneumaticClockSystem 


Programmes may be rung 
on’ any number of depart- 
ments either by programme 
attachment within the mas- 
ter clock or by individual 
attachments in the second- 
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Awarded the John Scott Medal of 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia 











Perfect Light and Ventilation 





Pupils need properly shaded light and good ventilation. 


Physicians and advanced educators demand the best lighting and 


ventilating propositions. 
The Knapp Shade Adjusters fully meet all requirements. 


This article is automatic, does not get out of order, and will not 
disappoint. It is fully guaranteed. o 
Send for “The Story of Agnes’’—also prices and terms. 


KNAPP SHADE ADJUSTER CO. 


324 Washington Bivd., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








NEW BOOKS. 
The Art-Literature Readers. 

Book three. By Frances Elizabeth Chutter. 
223 pages; illustrated. Price, 50 cents. At- 
kinson, Mentzer & Grover, Boston, Chicago. 

Book three is one of a series attempting to 
relate art and literature for school use. 
Through more than a score of reproductions of 
their greatest paintings it here introduces chil- 
dren to two of England’s greatest painters, Sir 
Edwin Landseer and Thomas Gainsborough. A 
lover of animals, Sir Edwin found in them 
something others did not see. His paintings 
tell us what he saw and thought. His pictures 
of dogs are unique. In “Laying Down the 
Law,” the “Twa Dogs,” “The Connoisseurs,” 
“A Distinguished Member of the Humane So- 
ciety,” we find not only a striking pose, not 
only silky ears and coats, but earnest, loving, 
trustful faces, akin to humanity. Ten famous 
Gainsboroughs show his rare skill in delineat- 
ing the figure and face of strong men, charm- 
ing women and dainty children. Interesting 
aneedotes and biographical sketches give an 
idea of the personality of these artists. 

Fine and not over-familiar selections from 
eight writers have been grouped into separate 
sections to give the children an opportunity of 
studying connectedly the works of different men 
and women. This arrangement should also 
cultivate the habit of associating an author’s 
name with his story, poem or article. Repro- 
ductions of famous paintings illustrate selec- 
tions. “The Shoemaker” by Newhuys lends 
point to Eugene Field’s exquisite “Dutch Lul- 
laby,” while a misty Corot is found with 
Louisa M. Alcott’s “The Asters.” 

A bibliography, good suggestions on training 
to secure thoughtful and fluent reading, means 
of teaching a child how to discover for himself 


the true value of a picture and to tell what he 
sees in it, are noteworthy aids. 


Growth and Education. 

By John Mason Tyler, professor of biology 
in Amherst College. 291 pages. Price, $1.50, 
net, postpaid. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


A careful and exhaustive study of the growth 
of children and its relation to their education. 
This is a book which every teacher who is alive 
to the importance of the school in our present 
day civilization should read. The author opens 
his discussion with a chapter on the present 
need for physical training and education and 
then traces man’s origin in the light of evolu- 
tion. He believes that development in early 
life should result rather through the develop- 
ment of the sense organs and the muscles than 
these through the training of the brain. After 
explaining the growth in weight and height, 
of the neuro-muscular system, and of the vis- 
ceral organs, he discusses the child during first 
triennium, during the kindergarten age, the 
early school age, the grammar school age, the 
high school age. 

Chapters on play, physical training, gymnas- 
ties and manual training close the book. 

Valuable tables compiled from American and 
European authorities give dimensions, propor- 
tions and weights of children at different pe- 


riods. The bibliography is extensive. 


Latin Word-List. 

By Geo. H. Brown, A. M., Cambridge, Mass. 
Ginn & Co., New York, Chicago. 

During the first year of Latin three things 
are all important for the student—the mastery 
of the declensions and conjugations, the acqui- 
sition of a vocabulary, and a working knowledge 
of the elements of syntax. The first of these 
three is by far the most important. Browne’s 


Latin Word-List is ingenious and will no doubt 
stimulate interest and greatly aid the student 
in memorizing his vocabulary. But will it give 
too much emphasis to this phase of the work? 
In the hands of an experienced teacher it will 
not. We therefore most heartily recommend 


the booklet; but at the same time we caution 
both teacher and pupil not to neglect the dry 
and tedious, but more important, task of com- 
mitting to memory the declensions and conju- 
gations. 
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GRAND ISLAND— 


A CASE IN POINT! 


GREEK MYTHS 


The Grand Island, Nebr., High School last Sep- 
tember introduced the Isaac Pitman system of 


shorthand. 


(The Shorthand of the English-speaking People.—Guilbert Pitman.) 


Last month the Grand Island High 
School displaced that system and introduced 


Literature. 


and Sixth grades. 


DO YOU SEE THE POINT? If not send for 


a list of the high schools in which GREGG SHORT- 
HAND has displaced the old-time systems, and a 
copy of ‘‘Shorthand in the Public Schools.”’ 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


1123 Breadway, New York 


SOME ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS AND 
FAILURE IN PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 

TION. 

(Continued from Page 3.) 
to a lack of wholesome sympathy between the 
executive head and the teaching body. The 
superintendent maintained a certain aloofness 
and false dignity, and so as a result his unhappy 
and unfortunate manner of issuing directions 
or orders served to arouse opposition and the 
energies of his teachers were largely directed 


.toward avoiding rather than sympathetically 


and zealously executing them. Had he been 
at proper pains to enlighten and advise his co- 
workers, and, by repeated personal visitation to 
imbue them with his own enthusiasm, success 
in its fullest measure might have crowned his 
endeavors. When we come to the real work of 
the schools—that of teaching the child—it is 
a spiritual process, and the earlier the adminis- 
trator of schools recognizes and utilizes that 
thought in all his work the sooner will the 
results achieved be commensurate with the 
efforts put forth. : 

Solution of Difficulties. 

This personal element we hay2 enlarged upon 
enables the administrator to deal promptly, 
sympathetically and intelligently with diffcul- 
ties when they arise, although, as intimated, 
where proper relations among the workers exist 
difficulties will be anticipated many times. 
They may and do loom up as a fog on the hori- 
zon, but immediately they feel the genial 
warmth of the spirit filled teacher and the 
sympathetic superintendent they disappear as a 
mist before the dissolving rays of the morning 
sun. In this connection’ it should be stated 
that principals and teachers should be clothed 
with proper authority essential to the dignity 


Mann. 


New York 


151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


and responsibility of their work. Their duties 
should be clearly defined. They should then 
prove themselves worthy of the authority and 
power conferred by an intelligent and faith- 
ful discharge of every duty assigned, and by 
a wise solution of problems coming under their 
jurisdiction. No superintendent in a system 
of schools of average size can, nor should, 
desire to have brought before him matters of 
detail involving a mere question of opinion as 
to the method of execution. In fact, he can 
strengthen his workers in no better way, nor 
impress them with their own personal need of 
faithful attention to their duties and responsi- 
bility than by insisting and demanding, if 
need be, that the responsibility is theirs and 
that he holds them accountable only for re- 
sults. This will enable the superintendent to 
devote more attention to his own duties and 
while very often, we are bound to say, the 
teacher’s method proves superior to that of the 
one higher in official responsibility, the plan 
will also bring an esprit du corps not otherwise 
possible. 

Nevertheless the school administrator real- 
izes that problems arise which he himself 
should investigate personally. Here, as every- 
where, it will pay to meet the issue directly 
and openly, without evasion or circumlocution 
of any sort whatever. This attitude of mind is 
the natural and easy one if he has, instead of 
surrounding himself with a superficial dignity, 
kept in close touch with the problems and 
progress of his schools. 

’ Getting at Difficulties. 

Our country and the world has perhaps 
never seen a better example of a man getting 
into touch with a situation promptly and then 
acting with directness and precision than is 
furnished in the person of our present chief 


AND THEIR ART 


Just from the press. The Greek 
Myths as an Inspiration in Art and 


A Supplementary Reader 


prepared for use in the Fourth, Fifth 


By Charles E. 


Price per copy, 60 cents. 


Discounts quoted on application. 


The Prang Educational Company 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





executive, Theodore Roosevelt. The school ad- 
ministrator can profit by his example. We 
fear there enters so often the question of policy 
and the thought that perhaps the most discreet 
course to pursue will be to do nothing at all, 
especially if it be a case of discipline of a 
teacher who is socially or otherwise well liked 
in the community, or perchance of a son of a 
prominent citizen or member of the board. 
Such a policy is to be deplored, and if persisted 
in will in time work only harm to the school 
interests. On the other hand, the one who 
seeks directly the root of the trouble and ap- 
plies the remedy in the light of his best judg- 
ment, will not only build up the schools com- 
mitted to his care, but find himself more and 
more regarded as possessed of unusual quali- 
fications for the trust given him. 

The attitude we have here outlined which an 
administrator should take toward his teachers 
and his work he should attend to the com- 
munity. The institution of which he is the 
head should find itself largely in the thought- 
ful interest of those who contribute to its 
financial support and who look to it to equip 
their boys and girls for life’s responsibilites. 

Public Opinion a Factor. 

One of the most vital needs of the public 
school today, and one which will contribute 
to its best progress as nothing else can, 
is the intelligent moral support of the com- 
munity. Ignorance leads to suspicion and 
when such a feeling exists between the schools 
and its patrons there are breakers ahead. We 
are not pleading that the schools be kept in 


the limelight and that they enter on a cam- | 


paign, as it were, by which they practically 
force attention. We are asking that the com- 
munity have at all times a fairly intelligent 
conception of the general policies and plans by 
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ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE 
NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION 



















FOR FIRST YEAR READING 


The Blodgett Primer 
The Blodgett First Reader 
The Child’s Word Garden 
Cyr’s Primer 


Cyr’s Readers by Grades, Book I 
The Jones Readers by Grades, Book I 
The Finch Primer 
Lane’s Oriole Stories 


Peabody’s Step by Step 
Cyr’s First Reader 
The Jones First Reader 
Summers’ Thought Reader 


Turner’s Primer and First Reader 












REVOLUTIONIZING THE TEACHING OF SHORTHAND 


‘In saying that the revised book now entitled 
‘Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand’ is the most prac- 
tical, pedagogical shorthand text published, I believe 
I merely express what hundreds of others have al- 
ready said. In changing about one hundred and fifty 
High School pupils from a Pitmanic modification to 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand as presented in ‘Short 
Course,’ I have not heard a single objection or com- 
plaint from pupils or school authorities, nor have I 
met with any discouragements from pupils. The rea- 


ers + . 








iF 
son is obvious: Each lesson is complete in itself. Stickney’s First Reader a 
The pedagogical presentation of a few principles at a The Finch First Reader ' 
time, together with copious lists of words, sentences, Laut £2 ie 
and letters illustrating these principles, and no other Hodskins’ Little Peoples Reader fe 
ages eee ee eae Thompson's Fables and Rhymes for Beginners i 
: ; ‘ ’ , 

(and never changed), make the learning of shorthand Wiltse 8 Stories for Kindergartens and ibe 
fifty per cent. easier than any other method | have Primary Schools i: 
ever seen in any book. Your book is revolutionizing Cyr’s Graded Art Readers, Book I Hie 
the teaching of shorthand.’’—E. H. Craver, Instructor Noyes and Guild’s Sunshine Primer nee 
in: Shorthand, Paterson (N. J.) High School. he 
Ng 

Send for particulars of a Special mail Write for an illustrated announcement of 300 i 

course to teachers, and a copy of ‘* Which : supplementary readers i 
System” and ‘‘Pitman’s Journal.” ii : 

; ie 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, New York | | GINN & COMPANY, Publishers if 
Publishers of 378-388 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. * 

‘Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand” : : : $1.50 4 
‘*Practical Course in Touch Typewriting’® : : 75 hig 








which the schools are conducted. There is 


The restoration of corporal punishment in 





ee 


parents, teachers, and others in authority.” ed 
ol wm really no neutral ground in the matter of the public schools has been recommended to the Public reading rooms are to be introduced in te 
: public opinion, and it is of much importance board of education of New York City by a the schools of Chicago through co-operation ips 
policy that every citizen be counted on the side of special committee, which has made an investi- of the board of education and the library trus- (a 
ae the public schools, for every superintendent gation of the subject. The board decided to tees. Six have been opened, experimentally, in a 
a a knows that a few disgruntled patrons can start postpone action until a special meeting in different sections of the city. An expert li- He 
liked an opposition which, unless checked, will spell March. brarian is in chagge of the collection of peri- 5 
ae ruin to his fondest dreams. Supt. Stableton “The committee is of the opinion,” said the odicals, reference books and popular fiction ‘ih 
Teel Says : There is an atmosphere of public opin- report, “that corporal punishment should be Placed in each room. | i 
sisted ion that causes a school system to blossom and permitted in our schools, in extreme cases only, —_——_—____—_—_—_ 3 
an be fruitful ; there is another atmosphere of nder strict regulations, and that it should be Boston has an educational museum which iG 
public opinion that takes from the school SYS- administered by the principal with the written will be gradually developed from a nucleus con- f 
4 tem even the life it seems to — . The > consent of the parents, or else by a parent in sisting of the material exhibited at the James- e 
judg- ote dent ar" see to ; that t ? Time, © the presence of the principal. town exposition. The museum at present oc- iM 
outn- now his plans and come to ave an inte igent “Where parents refuse to give their consent, CUPIeéS @ room in the normal school building ie 
sympathy with them. To bring this happy f sal hild tl ives in 2 and contains samples of work in every branch ; 

® and condition about he should utilize every educa- © "@*US® PS + ne ee ee ie of study and every grade of the schools 
quali- tional factor in the community. The newspa- er of the principal, we believe that the Ha, tie : Neb "7 t. J. D F Shien re- 
per ie a eat nau in disteting and principal should at once report such child to 4 noe a ge es oe te 
ch an molding public opinion and is usually very the city superintendent for suspension, and !8nee ame, ie 
ichers ] >. es / . when suspended the child should be sent to a The California state contracts for elementary 4 
glad to, publish whatever the superintendent : . : ; : : 
com- would like to have its readers know. Often, truant school or a school for incorrigibles. and advanced arithmetics and geographies will 
is the by editorial comment, it does far more than “The committee believes that the knowledge expire next July. a 
_ the superintendent could do by his own unaided - _ _ of the pu- 1a 
7 efforts. On all proper occasions he should be Pus that there 1s pun- E 
equip willing and a to address public and social ishment provided for L AT E S T ¥ U B L I C AT I 0 N Ss y 
tes. gatherings on topics related to the schools. persistent _ disorderly soe a 
He should prove himself a man of affairs and conduct will, to a great See Seren Sanaa s VALUES t 
oublic able to venture in an unobtrusive manner into degree, prevent the ne- A THEORY OF MOTIVES, IDEALS — EDUCATION, $1.75 NY 
ribute other general interests of the community. Ina cessity for its use. A very suggestive book by the Superintendent of Public Instruction in the ii 
can, word, the community is the soil, air and sun- “The committee also District of Columbia. % 
com- shirie: it contains the life giving properties recommends that the Eva March Tappan’s BP 
and in which the plant, the school, must grow. This board of superintend- A SHORT HISTORY OF: AMERICA’S LITERATURE, §$ .80 
chools fact the school administrator must take notice ents be requested to With selections from Colonial and Revolutionary writers. t 
We of and by word and deed, in season and out recommend at once to Sara Cone Bryant’s i 
pt in of season, so care for the plant and so culti- the board of education STORIES TO TELL TO CHILDREN, $1.00 
cam- vate the soil, so cause the rain to fall and the a revision of the course a A collection of 60 stories. with two ghapters on method. supplementing the We 
ically sun to shine, that when the harvest time shall of study in ethics so ae z 
com- come he may have the precious sheaves for his as to place more em- HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 't 
ligent hire and hear the words once spoken of old, phasis on the respect sceTon ”  WEw YORK CHICAGO we 
ns by “Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” due from children to Uf 
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Benn Pitman Phonography 


is NOT a MINUS System 


; The Benn Pitman System of Phonography is not Positionless, ' 


It is not a minus system in any sense. 
ploys a// the tested means of stenographic power, 
and by those means has produced the largest and 
most expert body of shorthand writers in the land. 


Did it ever occur to you that the shorthands 
that boast of being wethout shade, wzthout position, 
without variable slant are also without a represent- 
ative class of reporters, that they have not pro- 
duced even one reporter of first-rate ability and pro- 


fessional reputation ? 


Is not the inference pretty clear that these sys- 
tems are indeed /acking in some vital essential ? 


Perhaps it is position—shade—slant. 


The Benn Pitman System is Publisht by 


The Phonographic Institute Company, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BENN PITMAN, President. 
JEROME B. HOWARD, Manager. 


HOME TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION. 
To the Editor: 

I am pleased to see articles in our medical 
journals and daily papers calling the attention 
of the profession to the detection of tubercu- 
losis in its incipient stage in our schools. I 
was the first physician in the state of Missouri 
to bring the subject up at the state convention 
at Excelsior Springs, where I claimed that 
nearly all cases could be cured if taken-in time 
by family physicians at home. During an ac- 
tive practice of many years I have treated 
many cases, and I believe that a very large 
percentage of cases can be cured at home by 
family physicians. By our present scientific 
treatment the child should be taken out of 
school, given outdoor exercise, nourishing food, 
and medicine as required to check fever or 
cough. The food should be selected with es- 
pecial regard to its digestibility and dynamic 
power to build up the system, and all eaten 
that the system can digest. Physicians some- 
times make mistakes by overfeeding and pro- 
duce gastritis that will give them a serious 
backset. As a very. large percentage of our 
consumptives will be treated at.home, where 
they will have the care of relatives and friends 
to administer to their wants, it is important 
the physician should inform them of their con- 
dition, at the same time assure them they can 
be cured by strictly conforming to directions. 
There are few diseases that can be cured with 
greater certainty than consumption, with 
proper treatment if taken in time. During in- 
fantile years where hereditary, or fed on im- 
pure milk from tubercular cows, the fatality 
is greater. Prof. Koch has established the fact 
that the sputa of the consumptive may propagate 
the disease. In New York City it was discov- 
ered that a very large percentage of street 
cleaners died with consumption. On investi- 
gation it was found that the disease was con- 


Write for full information. 


‘tracted from inhaling the dust cortaining the 


shinteinne, 
Sinatiann. 


It em- 










Official Reports show the Great Sav- 
ing effected by using ‘‘ The Holden 
System for Preserving Books’’ 


Holden Book Covers, Perfect Self Binders, 
‘“T’’? Back Binder, 


Do Not be Penny Wise and Pound Foolish 
















lin the Panic Years of 
1893-94 


Our Business Increased over 
80 Per Cent! 


Increased Every Year Since !! 


WNY ? sacs tenons — 


the same as Individuals. 


which comprise the 


and Transparent Paper 





dried sputum. All cases of consumption should 
be reported to the board of health, also all ad- 
vanced cases should expectorate in a spittoon or 
cup that contains a disinfectant strong enough 
to kill the germs. However, I will say that I 
have treated a great many cases in the ad- 
vanced stage and only in one instance was the 
disease contracted by friends. I don’t consider 
the disease contagious from the moist expecto- 
ration. A person in good health is not liable 
te contract the disease from the moist expecto- 
ration. I have advised very few cases that 
were favorably situated at home to change their 
climate. One case who was boarding at a hoiel 
with rather unfavorable surroundings, notwith- 
standing he was improving, wanted to make a 
change. He went to San Antonio, Tex., and 
by exercising in the open air and eating proper 
food he was back in a few months very much 
improved. I agree with William M. Donald, 
professor of the practice of medicine in the 
Detroit Medical College, who says he proposes 
to treat his cases at home, where they can be 
attended by friends. He thinks it cruel to send 
them to be cared for by strangers, where they 
are liable to be neglected. In conclusion, I 
will say that with our present scientific treat- 
ment of the disease and a favorable climate, 
also trained nurses, home treatment will be 
the best for consumptives, where they will 
have friends to encourage them and render 
them as comfortable as possible. 


E. A. DONELAN, M. D., 


Medical Examiner of the School District of 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Twenty Years’ Success. 
Peckham, Little & Co. are entering upon 
their twentieth year as manufacturers and 
dealers of general school supplies and commer- 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, President 








M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary 





cial stationery. Commencing in a very small 
way, they have by steady application and effi- 
cient endeavor kept abreast of the times and 
built up a wide and loyal clientele. 

Both Mr. Peckham and Mr. Little give their 
personal attention to the business. They oc- 
cupy a large floor at 57 E. Eleventh street, 
New York City. They are agents for the best 
manufacturers and carry a complete line of 
supplies. Their rapid blackboard liner, adver- 
tised on another page, is having a wide sale in 
all parts of the country. 


We can save you 25%to 75% 
on any make of 


edhe) 


F Sooner or later 

it will be worth dol- 

lars to you to have our illus- 

trated catalog of all the standard 
makes and styles of 


TYPEWRITERS 


We have offices and salesrooms in 
the following cities: 
New York Chicago 
Philadelphia St. Louis Los Angeles 
Richmond Kansas City San Francisco 
Milwaukee, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Minneapolis 

Write for catalog and address of 
nearest office. Go and see the ma- 
chines if possible. We ship type- 
writers for inspection, rent, sell, and 
repair. All makes, all prices. 


THE TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


Operated by the American Writing Machine Co 
345-347 Broadway, New York 


Boston 
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As the graduating exercises are rapidly ap- 
proaching, we wish to announce that our line of 


DIPLOMAS 


must be seen to be appreciated. The lithograph- 
ing and printing of diplomas is an important branch 
We have special facilities for 
executing all orders promptly. Our designs are 
the very latest, and we employ special artists for 
If skill in workman- 
ship and finish are worthy of consideration, our 
If interested, write 
for our samples and prices before ordering else- 


of our business. 


engrossing pupils’ names. 
goods will surely please you. 


where. 


We also have an attractive line of Class Pins 
We will be glad to send you a de- 


and Medals. 
scriptive circular upon request. 


M. A. DONOHUE & CO. 
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Printing Co., 616 First 
Ave., Seattle, Wash.; 
Out West Printing & 
Stationery Co., 9-15 
Pike’s Peak ‘Ave., Col- 
orado Springs, Colo. 


TEXAS 
ADOPTIONS. 
The Texas state text 
book board. announced 
the list of new books 
for the public schools 
on February 21st. The 
following books were 
adopted for a period of 

five years: 


Speller — The Cen- 
tury Spelling book, 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Readers — Wheeler’s 
primer, W. H. Wheel- 
er & Co.; Our Coun- 
try’s readers, books 1 
to 5, Southern Pub- 
lishing Co. 


Language and Gram- 
mar — Modern English 
Lessons, Newson & Co. 

Composition — Web- 
ster’s; Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Oo. 


Publishers and Manufacturers of the 


FAMOUS RED LINE SERIES 


Records, Registers and Blanks, 
School Furnishings and Supplies 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention School Board Journal when answering this ad. 


407-429 Dearborn St., 





TEXT BOOK ADOPTIONS. 

The Department of Public Instruction of the 
state of Iowa has placed the “New Practical 
Reference Library” on the supplementary list 
for Iowa schools. This library is published by 
the Dixon-Hanson Co., Chicago, and is widely 
used by public school authorities. 

An edition of Jones’ first reader, in the Ar- 
menian language, has been published at Con- 
stantinople. 

D. Appleton & Co. will move about May 1 
into new offices at 29-35 West Thirty-second 
street. 

Dr. W. C. Bagley, author of “Classroom 
Management,” “The Educational Process” and 
other professional books, has resigned his posi- 
tion at the Oswego, N. Y., normal school at 
the University of Illinois. Mr. Bagley will go 
to. Urbana-Champaign in September. 

The Sadler-Rowe Company, Baltimore, has 
a complete chain of depositories over the entire 
United States. These are maintained for the 
convenience of customers: 

James B. Wilson, 106-108 Fulton St., New 
York; Edward E. Babb & Co., 93 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass.; A. C. McClurg & Co., 215 Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, Tll.; The Robert Clarke 
Co., 14-16 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, O.; Southern 
Schoolbook Depository, 140 Whitehall St., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Southern Schoolbook Depository, 
422 Main St., Dallas, Tex.; Cunningham, 
Curtiss & Welch Co., 252 S. Spring St., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Keeler & Hinckley, Lion House, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Omaha News Co., 15th 
and Davenport Sts. Omaha, Neb.; Cunning- 
ham, Curtiss & Welch, 565 Market St., San 
Francisco, Cal.; South-West News Co., 410 E. 
9th St., Kansas City, Mo.; Friends’ Book As- 
sociation, 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Lowman & Hanford Stationery and 


Geography — Pri- 
mary, and Advanced; 
American Book Co. 


Arithmetic — Ele- 
mentary, and gram- 
mar school; Scott, 
Foresman & Co.; men- 
tal, the Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

. Physiology — 
Krohn’s, D. Appleton & Co. 

Hygiene—Maemillan’s, The Maemillan Co. 

Civil Government—Towne’s, Austin Print- 
ing Co. 

History — Elementary of United States, 
Southern Publishing Co.; Advanced, Ginn & 
Co.; Pennypacker’s Texas history, Mrs. P. V. 
Pennypacker. 

Agriculture — Elementary, The Macmillan 
Company. 

Writing Books—Berry’s, B. D. Berry & Co. 

Algebra—Ginn & Co. 

Supplementary Readers—Wheeler’s, books 1 


to 3, W. H. Wheeler & Co. 


Shorthand in the Executive Departments at 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Fred Irland, official reporter of debates 
in the House of Representatives, in a paper 
read at the meeting of the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association, Boston, Mass., held 
on March 30, 1907, made the following state- 
ments: “The official returns show that of the 
1,568 stenographie clerks employed in the nine 
executive departments of the government, 1,360 
are writers of the phonography invented by 
Isaac Pitman. 


“Tt is true that from 60 to 70 per cent of 
the young people who have studied shorthand 
in the last five years have studied systems 
other than phonography. Is it not a remark- 
able thing that even in the simplest form of 
stenographic work, where only a moderate de- 
gree of skill is required, more than 86 per cent 
of the everyday work of the country is done 
by the writers of phonography? Can there be 
any other conclusion drawn from these statis- 
tics than the conclusion that the so-called 
‘easy’ system are purely schoolroom systems, 
whose writers disappear in the ocean of oblivion 
when they leave the schoolroom door?” 
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‘| AND INFORMATION §& 
| WEBSTER'S | 
INTERNATIONAL| 
DICTIONARY | 


Do you know that the INTERNATIONAL 
answers with final authority ALL KINDS of 
anes in Language, The Trades, Arts and 

ciences, Geography, Biography, Etc.? 

Note Plan of Contents as follows: 
Colored Plates, Flags, State Seals, Etc... 
Brief History the English Language. 
Guide to Pronunciation........... 
Scholarly Vocabulary of English 
Dictionary of Fiction......... 
Gazetteer of the World...... 
Biographical Dictionary... 
Scripture Proper Names. 
Greek and Latin Name 
English Christian “. 
Foreign Words.... 
Abbreviations. . . 
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= ~~: = 2,380 Pages. 
“a WSs — 5,000 Illustrations. 
——— 25,000 Added Words. 


HIGHEST AUTHORITY FOR THE SCHOOLS. 

All State Supts. of Schools are a unit in their 
indorsement. 

Schoolbook Publishers adhere to it as standard. 

College Presidents and Educators commend it. 

In every instance where State Purchases have 
been made for the supply of public schools, the 
genuine Webster has been selected. 

NO OTHER DICTIONARY CAN TRULY MAKE 
THE ABOVE STATEMENTS. 

The International was the only dictionary to 
receive the Gold Medal, the highest award at 
the Jamestown Exposition. Also highest 
awards at St. Louis and Portland. 

WEBSTER'S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 

Largest of ourabridgments. Regularand Thin Paper Editions. 

1116 PAGES AND 1400 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CAUTION! The authentic Webster School Dictionaries 
abridgments of the International— 

WEBSTER’S ACADEMIC, 
WEBSTER’'S HIGH SCHOOL 
WEBSTER'’S COMMON SCHOOL 
WEBSTER'S PRIMARY SCHOOL, 
INTERNATIONAL] can be identified by a circular Trade- 
Mark on the front cover and cur name 
on the title page. 

Accept no cheap imitations. 


Write for ‘‘DictionaryWrinkl:s,’’ and Specimen Pages, FREE. 
Mention in your request Ais Paper and receive a useful set of 
Colesed Maps, pocket size, ofthe United States, Cuba, 
Panama, China, Japan, etc. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 2 
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Right-Here 


within easy reach of 
the operator is the 
small lever which 
enables 


The New Tri-Chrome 
Sinith Premier Typewriter 


to write PURPLE for letters to be copied; 
BLACK for documents to be preserved; RED 
for emphasis and for billing. 


“This three-color feature, which enables the modern office to produce sll of its work in 
the proper kind of typewriting with one machine and one ribbon, is the last word in 
typewriter construction. Let us send you a bit of primed matter describing ix fully 


The price to the enme os thas of al? Rmuth Premier models 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 


Svaacom, N. Y. 
Branch Stores Every where. 
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FchoolGourd Surreal 





NervousDisorders 


The nerves need a constant sup- 
ply of phosphates to keep them 
steady and strong. A deficiency 
of the phosphates causes a lowering 
of nervous tone, indicated by ex- 
haustion, restlessness, headache or 
insomnia. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non- Alcoholic.) 


furnishes the phosphates in a pure 
and abundant form. It — the 
nerve cells with health-giving life 
force, repairs waste, restores the 
strength and induces restful sleep 
without the use of dangerous drugs. 
An Ideal Tonic in Nervous Diseases. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will 
send a small bottle, prepaid, on receipt 
of 25 cents, 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 





Up to Date. 

“What have you there?” was asked of a 
school board member as he broke the wrapper 
on the package just handed him by the post- 
man. 

‘ “This,” said he, exhibiting the school board 
minutes, “is my scrap book.” 


A teacher was trying to explain filial love 
and said filia is the Latin for daughter, and 
filius the Latin for son. 

Now what would you think filial love meant? 

A little boy replied: “It means the love of 
one man’s son for another man’s daughter.” 





The Climax. 


First Schoolmaster—What was the outcome 
of your latest salary campaign ? 

Second Schoolmaster—I was dropped for the 
good of the service. 


Ein neues Jnfeft. 

Lehrer: ,, Nenne mir 
ein niiblides niet, 
Rarl!“ 


»die Biene. “ 

Lehrer: Gut, und 
Du, Fribchen?” 

» die Nothbremfe!“ 


Profeljor: , Himmel, 
jebt hab’ id) mein Tafch- 
entud verloren.,, 

Gattin: , Nun, das ift 
nod nidt das jdlimmite. 
Aber drei Knoten waren 
d'rin.,, 

Where Little Willie Scored. 

In one of the public schools in an eastern 
city the teacher was hearing a class in arith- 
metic, and in illustrating a point, remarked: 

“Now, children, if five birds sat in a bunch 
and I shot at them and killed three, how many 
would remain?” 

“Three, Miss Mary!” was the prompt answer 
of little Willie. 

“Why, Willie,” exclaimed the teacher, with 
a kindly smile, “how in the world do you make 
that out? Only two would remain.” 

“Don’t you believe it, Miss Mary,” persisted 
little Willie. “The three you shot would re- 
main, and the other two would take a hike to 
the woods.” 


Teacher—“Who dwelt in the garden of Eden, 
Mabel?” 
Little Mabel—“Oh, I know—the Adamses!” 


Needed a Change. 

“T see,” remarked the Esteemed Citizen as 
he rambled along the main street of the New 
England College town, “that the authorities 
are going to enforce the blue laws.” 

“Yes,” was the grinful response of the Other 
Party, “I suppose they are tired of seeing the 
place painted red.” 


The children were reading “The Old Oaken 
Bucket”—when one of the boys came to the 
lines 
“Not a full gushing goblet 
Could tempt me to leave it, 
Though filled with the nectar 
That Jupiter sips”— 

the teacher asked for the meaning. 

A boy said: “It means there couldn’t be 
any wild turkey chase him away.” 


There Are Others. 
Teacher—‘Who was it supported the world 
upon his shoulders?” 
Tommy—“ Atlas, sir.” 
Teacher—“Who supported Atlas?’ 
Tommy—“The book don’t say, but I ’spect 
his wife did!” 


Teacher—“Johnny, what is meant by casting 
bread upon the waters?” 
Johnny—“Fishing with dough bait.” 


Teacher—‘Johnny, can you tell me what is 
meant by a long ton?” 
Johnny—“‘Yessum, a ton of telegraph poles.” 


Envied. 


“Ma had a quarrel with my teacher, so I ° 


won’t have to go to school no more this term.” 
“Darn it, I wish my ma was a spitfire, too.” 





mee you like, but is it not better to like the pencil you use? THE 
ENCIL THAT FITS is the pencil with which you can do the best 
work and bring about the best results. 


Send 16c in stamps for a sample package that will prove this to be so. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., - - - Jersey City, N. J. 















\ 





UOT homines tot sententiae.”’ 
That is why we are now making and have in 
our catalogue over seven hundred different 
kinds of pencils. Wherever there are many 
men there are many minds, and in order to 
satisfy this demand we are obliged to make 
this multiplicity of pencils. For nearly forty 
ey the DIXON COMPANY have been mak- 

ng lead — and you can enjoy the pro- 
duct of these years of toil, every moment in 


the day if you desire. You may use any 


The Burning Question. 

A teacher in one of the public schools of 
Baltimore was one day instructing her pupils 
in the mysteries of etymology, when she had 
occasion to question a boy pupil with refer- 
ence to the word “recuperate.” 

“As an example,” said the teacher, “we will 
take the case of your father. He is, of course, 
a hard-working man.” 

“Yes’m,” assented Charley. 

“And when night comes he returns home 
tired and worn out, doesn’t he?” 

“Yes’m,” in further assent from Charley. 

“Then,” continued teacher, “it being night, 
his work being over and he being tired and 
worn out, what does he do?” 

“That’s what my ma wants to know,” said 
Charley. 

To See It Turn. 


One day, says a writer in “Graphite,” a little 
7 year old who attends the public school and 
uses a Dixon pencil had a most interesting 
lesson in geography. 

Next morning the family were very much 
astonished to see Louis up and dressed two 
hours before his usual time for getting up. 

“Why, Louis, why are you up so early?” said 
the father. “My teacher tells me the earth is 
round,” said the future pride and joy of the 
household,” and she said it turns over every 
day, and I got up to see it turn.” 


Bertie’s Penmanship. 


When little Bertie entered school his hand in writing 
wavered, 

But soon he grew proficient in the kind of script then 
favored. 

Spencerian, the fashion was, all dainty in design, 

The letters had a starboard list and shadings clear and 
fine. 

A copybook like copperplate was Bertie’s after while; 

The teachers praised his handiwork— 


and then 
they changed 
the style. 
A fretting man was Bertie’s pa; he wrote the schoo! 
a letter: 
Spencerian was good enough; they could not show a 
better. 
The teachers took no heed at all, it scared them not 8 
particle, 
So Bertie had to start anew and learn to write the 
vertical. 
Success, once thwarted, hovered yet to perch upon 


his pen, 
When lo! those wicked teachers went 
and changed 
the style 
again! 


Backhand and roundhand, square and flat, a new way 
every year— 
Poor Bertie worked at each in turn, o’erzealously, I 


fear. 
His ma might weep, his father storm to beat the 
very Dutch, 
It made no diff. to those who taught not wisely, but 
too much. 
And Bertie, seeking clerkship now, appears a hopeless 
dunce; 
His penmanship is wretched, for 
he writes 
all ways 
at once. 





BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


Educational Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


Correspondence Is solicited and Catalogue will be sent on application. 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 





Judson and Bender’s GRADED LITERATURE READERS. 
Reed and Kellogg’s LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 
Hutchinson’s PHYSIOLOGIES. Peter’s MODERN CHEMISTRY. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


Successors to Maynard, Merrill & Co., Publishers 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Educational Work 


Thorough investigation of records of candidates in- 
sure best possible service to employers of teachers. | 
Methods broader in scope and more successful than 
any teachers’ agency. Offices in 12 cities covering the 
entire country enable us to supply men or opportuni- 
ties in almost any locality desired. Special advantages 
to male teachers desiring promotion or willing to con- 
sider opportunities in business or technical work. We 
guarantee to every applicant active and aggressive 


efforts. 


List of positions open free if you write us today, 
stating age, experience and salary desired. 


HAPGOODS 


The National Organization of Brain Brokers 


Suite 144, 305 Broadway, New York 


430 Chemical Bullding, St. Louls, Mo. 
623 R. A. Long Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


(OTHER OFFICES IN OTHER CITIES) 


CONDEMNS WHIPPING. 

That corporal punishment is not the panacea 
for correcting evils of discipline in the public 
schools, is the opinion of Dr. Luther Halsey 
Gulick, director of physical training in the 
New York public schools. The difficulties of 
keeping order in the schools are increasing 
each year, according to Dr. Gulick, but the 
problem will not be solved by permitting teach- 
ers to whip their unruly charges. The posi- 
tive value of corporal punishment in specific 
cases and under the right conditions is not 
questioned. The real question is whether all 
teachers in a school system should be permit- 
ted to flog at their discretion. 

“Punishment, given at once in the heat of 
resentment, is most dangerous,” writes Dr. 
Gulick in the Archives of Pediatics. “It gives 
the impression of being given on account of 
anger rather than in the interest of morals. 
On the other hand, punishment given long 
after the offense, by some other person than 
the one offended, and upon written charges, 
seems to fail completely in its moral effect. 
Corporal punishment as an abstract proposition 
is quite a different thing from what it is when 
it is considered in its practical application.” 

Dr. Gulick then says that the general con- 
sensus of medical opinion is against corporal 
punishment as a means of discipline in the 
schools, and adds that the investigations of 
Dr. John J. Cronin have shown that a consid- 
erable fraction of the pupils are truants, while 
the “so-called incorrigibles have physical de- 
fects of a more or less serious nature.” Con- 
tinuing, he says: 

“There is also ample evidence at hand to 
show that, with the removal of these physical 
defects, many become amenable to the ordi- 
nary forms of discipline. To whip children 
who have low mentality, because they do not 


WE SUPPLY 
High-Grade Teachers for all Branches of 





HE importance of right materials for 
pupils is understood by every teacher; 
the better the aids to work, the easier for you. 


Devoe School Colors, and supplies, are 


the right kind. 


Our color box No. 118 is shown above: Eight 


half-pans, Gamboge, Crimson, New Blue, New 


Green, Orange, Violet, Warm Grey, Cold Grey, 
and one No. 7 Brush. 


Special Discounts to Schools and Dealers. 


For information and catalogue, address Dept. 5. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Fulton & William Streets, New York. 


1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City. 





successfully respond to mental stimuli, is not 
only absurd, but tends toward the development 
of the criminal type, in that it lowers still 
further the grade of those children so treated. 
It tends to emphasize the lower motives, such 
as fear, rather than the higher motives, such 
as hope. No treatment of the feeble-minded 
has ever been successful which has been based 
upon fear; only those have been successful 
which have been based upon hope and love. 


“Children are frequently punished because 
they are inattentive and restless. This is pre- 
dominantly due to fatigue, defects of vision, 
inability to hear well without conscious effort, 
or because of adenoids, resulting in improperly 
aerated blood. Under such conditions corporal 
punishment is vicious. 


Punishment Kills Self-Respect. 

“Corporal punishment involves a loss of self- 
respect on the part of the pupil. Self-respect 
is the most valuable asset making for good 
conduct, and must be secured by every means 
within our power. From this standpoint cor- 
poral punishment should be altogether abol- 
ished. 


“There are on record enough cases of injury 
of a permanent character, inflicted in children 
by teachers, to make the giving of corporal 
punishment by teachers recognized as a haz- 
ardous matter. 


“In view of the progressive history of cor- 
poral punishment; by the state for crimes com- 
mitted by citizens; in the army and navy; its 
lessening or abolishment in schools; its steady 
lessening with the progress of civilization in 
the family, the abolishment of corporal pun- 
ishment in schools appears to be one of the 
goals toward which we are coming. 


“The Boston public schools now employ cor- 
poral punishment. Few if any other large 





American cities do so. No one appears to 
claim that discipline is materially better in the 
Boston schools than it is elsewhere. 


“Tn some school systems that have changed 
from having to not having corporal punish- 
ment, the year following the change has been 
marked by insolence and pupil outbreaks. 
These are almost inevitable. The new form 
has not yet had time to develop its own power. 
Two or three years are needed to restore dis- 
ciplinary equilibrium. 


Shorthand Teachers Scarce. 

The remarks of a well known publisher in 
the February number of the School Board 
Journal in regard to the scarcity of commer- 
cial teachers serve to emphasize the point which 
the Gregg Publishing Company has been urg- 
ing for some time, namely: that the demand 
for teachers of commercial subjects, and es- 
pecially for those possessing a knowledge of 
Gregg shorthand, is greatly in excess of the 
supply. 

It is for this reason that the Gregg Publish- 
ing Company makes a specialty of training for 
shortand teaching those who are familiar with 
other subjects, but do not have a knowledge of 
Gregg shorthand. The proposition of the 
Gregg Company in this connection is unusually 
liberal, as they give a complete course of les- 
sons in the system by correspondence free of 
charge, and, when the teacher is qualified, 
place at his disposal the services of their 
Teachers’ Bureau free of charge. Teachers 
who are anxious to take advantage of this de- 
mand for teachers “of commercial subjects 
would do well to communicate with the Gregg 
Publishing Company, either at its New York 
office, 1123 Broadway, or at 151 Wabash ave- 
nue, Chicago. 
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The 
LEAD IS GRITLESS; DURABLE; UNIFORM. 


REPORTERS.—The following rule in rela- 
tion to newspaper men has proven most serv- 
iceable: 

Reporters of the different city papers shall be 
admitted to the meetings of the board, as long 
as the rules touching the privileges of news- 


“papers and reporters are faithfully observed. 


Such reporters may make copies and take min- 
utes of papers and proceedings. But the pre- 
siding officer of the board for the time being 
may ‘interdict the publication of any such mat- 
ter until the question of leave to publish shall 
have been decided by the board in session. Any 
matter directed by the board to be withheld, or 
in the absence of any order on the subject by 
the board, then any matter directed by the pre- 
siding officer to be withheld from publication 
shall not be made public. 


Made in 4 Grades: B., H.B., H., H. 1, 


EBERHARD FABER NEW YORK 
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Colby College, Wa- 
terville, Me., has added 
another one of the Mc- 
Intosh instruments to 
their equipment, and 
the Onondaga Free 
Academy, Syracuse, N. 
Y., has placed one of 
the McIntosh College 
Bench Lanterns in 
their institution. <A 
number of instruments 
have also been sent to 
various schools in New 
Jersey, and California 
is showing a largely 
increased demand for 
the McIntosh instru- 


desired. 
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WOLFF'S PLUMBING GOODS 








at 


Enameled Iron Drinking Fountain 


F. 6154% 
For Schools, Hospitals and Public Buildings. 


Can be furnished any length and with Legs in place of. Brackets if 


Prices upon application. 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 
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cago, report, since our last issue, a large de- 
mand for their high grade projection apparatus 
by leading schools and colleges of the country, 


‘ ineluding the public schools of Port Huron, 


Mich.; West Des Moines, Ia.; Oberlin, O.; 


various grade schools. 

The University of Chicago has also placed 
orders for additional apparatus, already having 
several of these lanterns in use in their various 
departments. 


Clock Company. 


McHutchison & Co., 17 Murray street, New 
York, are offering an exceptional quality of 
select raffia for school use. For the past four 


purchase during the year to place their orders 
now for present and future delivery. The 
prices are now at their lowest ebb and will cer- 
tainly become higher later on. 


, The Highest Honor. 
Webster’s International Dictionary, recog- 
nized by the Courts, the Schools, and the Press, 


International Exhibition, held at Christchurch, 
New Zealand, in 1906-7. 
If you haven’t the International Dictionary 


in your home why not address the publishers, 
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continue 
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m Bloomington, Ind.; Tully, N. Y.; Jacksonville, Y©#?S the firm has confined itself to the sale of a the One Great Standard Authority of the "Te @ 
e .-- Bvanston, Til, and many other towns. ~ Red Star brand, which they import directly English speaking world, justly deserves the hone ath 
; Many of these are for additional lanterns in 77°™ Madagascar. The quality of this brand honor of being the Only dictionary to sas schools, i 
towns where they are already using a number 7 always uniform, long, strong, white strands, the Gold Medal, the highest award of merit, elementat 
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Mr. J. A. Saunders, who was until recently G. & C. Merriam Company, of Springfield, 
secretary and treasurer of the North Texas Mass., for specimen pages, styles of binding, 
State Normal school at Denton, has gone into’ ete.? By mentioning this paper you will re 
the’ school supply business. His offices and ceive free a most useful set of colored maps 
warerooms are located at 122 St. Joseph St., See advertisement elsewhere in these columns. 
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Dallas, Texas. 

A new school desk factory will soon be 
opened in Columbus, Georgia, to be known as 
the Standard School Desk Manufacturing 
Company. A dry kiln and a foundry are in 
course of erection, and machinery has been or- 
dered for the woodworking department. The 
officers of the company are: M. O. Berry, 
president; J. B. Banks, secretary; C. D. Berry, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The new establishment, which will manufac- 
ture opera chairs, church and school furniture, 
will be the largest factory of its kind in the 
south. 
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ANERIGAN PORTABLE HOUSE GO, 


Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 
Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 












School House 


*We make a specialty of Portable School Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 





> a y Catalog States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
+4 FP y P Te ee that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
re o po remy . nreeanee solicited. Write for cat- 
s alogue, plans and prices to 

uy DURAND-STEEL LOCKER CO. h 
‘i 1243 American Trust Bidg. CHICAGO Office, Room 335 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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TEACHERS’ VISIT TO EUROPE. 


The National Civie Federation, through the 
co-operation of the International Mercantile 
Marine Company and of Alfred Mosely, Esq., 
of London, has undertaken to arrange for a visit 
of 500 American teachers to inspect the schools 
of Great Britain and Ireland. A limited num- 
ber can arrange to visit the Continental coun- 
tries as well. Those who make this visit will 
be met on arrival by committees with whom de- 
tails as to schools to be visited can be arranged. 
Within certain limits, 500 teachers can have 
the benefit of greatly reduced fare for the ocean 
yoyage. 

The conditions of the visit are as follows: 

The trip must be made during the months 
of September, October, November, December 
and January, 1908, east bound; and between No- 
vember, 1908, and March 15, 1909, west bound. 
During this period the steamers of the White 
Star Line, American Line, Red Star Line and 
Dominion Line will convey the teachers from 
their respective United States and European 
ports and back. 

The number of teachers who can receive: the 
benefit of the reduced second cabin rates is 
limited to 500. Of these, not exceeding fifty 
may visit the Continent, landing at Antwerp. 
Such a visit would, it is believed, be of peculiar 
interest to those interested in trade and indus- 
trial education. Only those who have a suffi- 
cient acquaintance with the French or German 
language t6 profit by such visit will be accepted 

for this part of the trip. 

Nominations must be made by boards of edu- 
cation, boards of trustees of individual institu- 


tions, or other appropriate educational authori-. 


ties, and no applications from individual teach- 
ers will be received unless transmitted through 
the appropriate educational authority and with 
its endorsement. In making allotments, pref- 
erence will be given to nominations made by 
those educational authorities who propose to 
continue the stated compensation of the person 
named during his or her absence, for the pur- 
pose of making this visit. 

The selection of teachers will be confined to 
those engaged in elementary and_ secondary 
schools, in industrial and technical schools of 
elementary and secondary school grade, and in 
institutions for the training of teachers. 

In case more than 500 nominations are re- 
ceived the teachers selected to make the visit 
will be chosen equitably from different sections 














315 Dearborn St. 


TRASK’S 











Games and Fancy Steps for the 
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of the country and 
from different types or 
grades of educational 
work. 


The National Civic 
Federation, through its 
appropriate officers, re- 
serves the right to 
make such selection 
of teachers as may 
seem to it best. 


The teachers selected 
who desire to take ad- 
vantage of the reduced 
steamship rates will be 
assigned a _ definite 
ship and sailing date 
both the outward and 
homeward voyage. In 
making such _ assign- 
ment, the desires of 
teachers as to ports, 
ships and dates will be 
taken into considera- 
tion as far as possible. 


Abate the Dust Evil 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 
Dust carries the germs of disease. The constant change of classes and the ever 
moving feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
through the air. Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as the floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 


Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 


By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated. Experience proves that Standard Floor 
Dressing reduces dust over eleven-twelfihs, sothat with dust abated and the 
atmosphere cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 


tionately. Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
rooms, but also preserves the floors. Prevents them from 
cracking and splintering and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of caretaking. 


Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 
half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon cans. 
Not intended for household use. 
A Free Demonstration. 
We want fo prove the efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing at our own 
expense. We will treatfree of charge one schoolroom or corridor 
floor or part of onefloor in any store or public bui!ding, just to show 


Applications will be 
furnished, with com- Nn 
plete data as to the mat 
probable cost of a visit 
of from four to six 


weeks’ duration. Ap- how Standard Floor Dressing eliminates dust. Ask for particulars. 
" . I Boards of Education, School Superintendents, Principals, 
plications must be and Teachers should write for information, testimonials 


and our free book ‘‘Dust and Its Dangers.’’ The health of 


your pupils may depend on your action, 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorperated) 


made in writing before 
June 1 on a _ form 
which will be sent up- 
on request. Corre- 








. pondence should be addressed to Secretary R. 
P. Falkner, 281 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 


metal supplies and the more practical and de- 
sirable materials generally. 


\ 
The art idea in manual construction is be- 


THE NEW PRACTICAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


ARD —_""——— 


THE PRACTICAL HOME EDUCATOR 


Five handsome volumes. 
Prepared as an aid to teachers. 
In large, clear, pleasing type. 
Fully and beautifully illustrated. 


In perfect harmony with modern methods 
of teaching and school requirements. 


It fills the everyday needs fully. 
WRITE for sample pages and particulars TO 
THE DIXON-HANSON Co. 


SCHOOL GYMNASTICS 


By HARRIET E. TRASK 


Graduate of the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, and a teacher of experience. 





A thoroughly graded Book of Drill Exercises for Schools, arranged with - 
matical precision for day-by-day, grade-by-grade use. Em a pares 


the best of Swedish and German methods and supplemented by 


Schoolroom and Schoolyard 
Positions illustrated with full page portraits. 


Just published and at once adopted by Normal Schools in Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania and by Public Schools in Michigan and Minnesota. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA 


coming more pronounced and most teachers are 
careful not merely to have their pupils produce 
a useful object, but also one that manifests 
some attention to appropriateness of form and 
beauty of color. This* emphasis is reflected in 
the demand for materials for color work and 
also for those materials that lend themselves 
to simple and effective combination, such as 
papers, binding materials, burlaps and the va- 
rious art cloths and textiles. The pages of sug- 
gestions embodied in the catalogue of the Gar- 
den City Educational Company have proven 
very popular and many institute conductors 
have secured copies for the use of the pupils in 
their classes. 


The Garden City Educational Company, 40 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, has been in the van 
in the movement for introducing the crafts and 
manual construction in the schools. This firm 
has kept pace with the rapid growth of the 
hand-work idea and even set the pace for it. 
The wide experience they have gained and the 
extensive stock they have been enabled to carry 
qualify them to handle equally well the business 
of the large city and the smallest school. Raffia 
and reed work are holding their own in the 
schools, but there has been a wide increase in 
the variety of work now undertaken. Heavy 
sales are reported in weaving materials, yarns 


and chenilles, and also in leathers, leather tools, 


‘‘The Greatest Study of Mankind is Man”’ 





THE ENTIRE RANGE OF AMERICAN HISTORY IN 12 VOLUMES 
FROM WASHINGTON TO LINCOLN 


George Washington, by Eugene Parsons, John Adams, by Samuel Willard, LL. D. 
Ph. D. John Hancock, by John R. Musick. 
James Otis. by Jobn Clark Ridpath, LL. D. John Randolph, by Richard Heath Dabney, 
Abraham Lincoln, by Robert Dickinson M. A., Ph. D. 
Sheppard, D. D. Henry Clay. by H. W. Caldwell, A.M., Ph.D. 
Samuel Adams, by Samuel Fallows, D. D. — Hamilton, by Edwards S. Ellis, 
LL. D. A. M. 
Benjamin Franklin, by Frank Strong, Ph. D. Thomas Jefferson, by Edward S. Ellis, A. M. 
Valuable Supplementary Matter . 

Each of the 12 volumes contains valuable Supplementary matter in the form of an 
essay, together with addresses, speeches, prize essays and rare illustrations. 

Questions for Reviews, Subjects for Special Study, A Program for an evening 
with each Statesman, A School or Club Program, Anecdotes, Characteristics and 
Chronology by G. Mercer Adam, late Editor of the Self Culture Magazine. 

Twelve Volumes, each volume contains one Biography. Twelve handsome 12mo vol- 
umes, printed from new, large type-set plates, on fine laid book paper. Size, 54x7%. This 
set contains over 2,100 pages and 300 illustrations. Bound in Interlaken green cloth, stamp 
back title and front in white foil. Bound in half Russia Leather Gold Stamp. Special 
circulars on application. 


Our line embraces everything needed in schools or libraries. 


UNION SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 211 E. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ALABAMA. 
Huntsville—Site has been secured 
for proposed high school. 


ARKANSAS. 

Branch—Contract let for $2,000 
school. Gurdon—School will be built. 
Hope—Contract was let for 2-story 
school. Fort Smith—School will be 
erected. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Cahuilla—Day school will be built. 
Gilroy—Industrial Home for Girls 
will be built. Golden Gate—School 
will be built; $81,000. San Mateo— 
Plans have been prepared for 8-room 
school. Hollister-—Archt. W. H. 
Weeks, Watsonville, has prepared 
plans for county high school. 

COLORADO. 

Colorado Springs—Contract was let 
for industrial building, State School 
for the Deaf. 

DELAWARE. “ 
Wilmington—School will be built. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington—Plans have been com- 

pleted for 2-story school. 


FLORIDA. 

Mulberry — Archts. Bonniwell & 
Sons, St. Petersburg, have plans for 
school. 

GEORGIA. 

Augusta—Bids have been opened 
for school, Richmond County. 


IDAHO. 

Twin Falls—Archt. James A. Fen- 
nell will prepare plans for school; 
$50,000. Buhl—Proposals will be re- 
ceived for 8-room school. 


ILLINOIS. 

Elgin—Archts. W. W. Abell & Son 
have plans for school, Geneva Jct.; 
$16,000. Alton—3-story school will 
be erected. Clinton—High school will 
be erected. Shawneetown—School 
will be rebuilt. Chicago—Seven 
schools will be erected. Oconee— 
School will be erected; $10,000. Ed- 
wardsville—High school will be 
erected; $50,000. Philadelphia — 
School will be rebuilt. Morrison— 
Archt. J. C. Llewellyn, Chicago, has 
plans for high school. Washington— 


High school will be erected. Coulter- 
ville—2%-story school will be built. 
INDIANA. 
Crawfordsville —Archts. Gault & 
Gault, Terre Haute, are preparing 
plans for school; $10,000. Columbus 


—New school is contemplated to cost 
$10,000. Sandborn — 2-story school 
will be rebuilt. Cerealinetown—10- 
room school will be erected. Zions- 
ville—Erection of school is proposed. 
Waterloo—High school is being 
planned. 
IOWA. 

Des Moines—Archt. James O’Con- 
nor is preparing plans for a 2-story 
academy to cost $50,000. 

KANSAS. 

Solomon—Archts. Wilmarth & Zer- 
be, Salina, have plans for 2-story 
school; Kansas City—Archt. Wm. E. 
Harris is preparing plans for 2-story 
‘“ school. ‘Atchison—Archts. Saylor & 
Sedden, Kansas City, have plans for 
high school; $75,000. Linwood— 


ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY 


Stuckstede & Bro., Props. 
Church Bells, Peals and Chimes 
of best quality Copper and Tin 
2735-2737 Lyon St., cor. Lynch, St. Louis 


WIMMER SHADE ADJUSTERS 


for lowering the shade from 
the top as well as raise from 
the bottom. Can be attach- 
ed to any window, no spec- 
ial arrangements required; 


apy spring roller can be 
used without altering; they 
are the best; get, our illus- 
trated catalogue—that’s al), 


C. |. WIMMER & CO. 
COLUMBDES, O, 





Archt. W. P. Feth, Leavenworth, is 
preparing plans for 2-story school to 
cost $5,000. Parsons—Colored school 
will be erected. Topeka—12-room 
school will be erected; $35,000. Ac- 
kerland — l1-story school will be 
erected. 
KENTUCKY. 

Louisville—Plans are being pre- 
pared for school; $60,000. Danville— 
Archt. Henry K. Holsman, Chicago, 
Ill., has plans for science building, 
Central University of Kentucky; $35,- 
000. Louisville—Archts. Meyer & 
Brenner have plans for 2-story col- 
lege building; .$20,000. Latonia— 
Archt. Lyman Walker, Covington, is 


preparing plans for two 2-story 
school buildings; $16,000. 
LOUISIANA. 


Oak Grove—School will be erected; 


$3,500. Forest—Contract was let for 
1-story school. Marksville — 2-story 
school will be erected. Gueydan— 


$25,000, bonds, issued for erection of 
school. 
MALNE. 

Portland—School will be built on 
Spring street. Readfield—Archt A. 
G. Wing is preparing drawings for 
school. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Northfield — Archts. Parish & 
Schroeder, New York City, are pre- 
paring plans for 3-story school; $75,- 
000. Greenfield—Bids were received 





for school. Melrose—Addition will 
be built to high school; $75,000. 
South Hadley—Plans have been pre- 


pared for two buildings for Mt. Holy- 
yoke College; $100,000. Lawrence— 
Plans were accepted for 16-room 
grammar school; $85,000. 


MICHIGAN. 

Bark River—School will be erected, 
Dist. No. 3. Dighton—Bids will be 
received for school. Millington—Ad- 
dition will be erected. Masonville— 
School wil be rebuilt. Kalamazoo— 
School is being proposed. Elmira— 
$7,000 was voted for school. Emmett 
—Archt. Harry J. Rill, Detroit, has 
plans for 2-story school. 


MINNESOTA. 

Lake Wilson—4-room school 
be erected. Kenwood—Archt. 
Stebbins will prepare plans 
school. Sunbeam—Bids will be re- 
ceived for school. Radny—Bids will 
be received for school. Floodwood— 
$15,000 was voted for erection of 
modern school. Warren—School will 
be built. 


will 
E. S. 
for 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Magnolia—Archt. W. J. Bryan, New 
Orleans, La., has plans for school. 
MISSOURI. 
St. Louis—Archt. M. P. McArdle will 
prepare plans for 2-story school, $20,- 


0080. Kansas City—Contract was let 
for parochial school; $18,000. War- 
rensburg — Contract was let for 
training school. 
MONTANA. 

Missoula—County high school will 
be erected. Miles City — 2-story 
school will be erected for Custer 
County. 


NEBRASKA. 
Orleans—High school will be erect- 
ed. Sidney—Plans have been made 
for addition to school; $15,000. Ne- 
braska City—High school will be 
erected; $60,000. Omaha — Archt. 
Thos. R. Kimball is preparing plans 
for parochial school; $25,000. Hooper 
—School will be erected. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Hackensack—Archt. Robt. C. Dix- 
on, Weehawken, has plans for 2-story 
school to cost $75,000. Atlantic City 


—Archt. H. G. Dagit, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has plans for 2-story parochial 
school. Hackensack — High school 


will be erected; $150,000. Sterling— 
$9,000 was appropriated for school. 
Pleasantville—High school will be 


built; $35,000. Princeton—School is 
being planned. Trenton—Plans have 
been prepared for Parker’ school. 


Garwood—Archt. D. B. Provost, Eliz- 
abeth, is preparing plans for addition 


LEWIS & KITCHEN 
Heating «.< Ventilating Engineers 


CHICAGO—KANSAS CITY 
MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN APPARATUS 
DRY AND FLUSHING CLOSETS 


SEPTIC TANKS 


1200 Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


GARBAGE CREMATORIES 


Ninth and Broadway 
KANSAS CITY 


Dilley’s EXTRA is a Stamp of ‘Superior Quality”’ 
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RS’ SUPPLIES 


Manufactured and Sold by 


WM. DILLEY, 124 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


are the kinds used in Modern School Buildings, because they are made for 
“Practical Janitor Work.” Write for prices when in need of Brooms, Dusters, 


Mops, Mop Wringers, Scrub Claths, Brushes of all kinds and Cl 


ing Utensils of every description. 
ESTABLISHED 1875 


ean- 
School Trade a Specialty. 


RELIABLE GOODS 





DIPLOMAS 





FOR COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS 


FROM STEEL, COPPER, OR LITHOGRAPH 


JOHN A. LOWELL BANK NOTE COMPANY 


ENGRAVERS anv PRINTERS 


JOUNSON’S WINDOW 


SHADE ADJUSTERS 
LOWER and RAISE the 
shade ROLLER admitting 
the UPPER light. Allor 
any part of the window 
can be shaded as desired. 

During the past 6 years. 
have been adopted and 
now used in hundreds of 
im school buildings. 
™ Norods or chains used, 

simplicity and durability 
its great success. 

Send for 20-page Book- 
let, and Sample of Ad- 
juster bracket. 


R. R. JOHNSON, Mfr. 
161 Randolph St... 
Chicago, lil. 





PAPERS WANTED 


Cash will be paid for copies of the 
School Board Journal for February, 1907, 
May. Sept., Oct., 1906. Address 


WM. GEO. BRUCE, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





| 





MALT TONICS, 
and PORTER 


| NO DUST 


147 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON 


MANN’S 
SYRACUSE ODORLESS 
DISINFECTANT 


IS THE BEST AND ONLY SAT- 
ISFACTORY DISINFECTANT 
FOR SCHOOL USES 


It kills all germs, destroys all odors, 
and being odorless, imparts no 
disagreeable ordor. as a substitute 
for the odor removed. 


MANN’S WAX FLOOR OIL 


contains a large per cent. of WAX and 
is especially adapted for SCHOOL 
USES, on account of its cleanliness. 


NO GERMS 
For full particulars, address 


H. D. MANN CO. Inc. Syracuse, N. Y. 


wwekure and Delicious... 


HEALTH BEERS 


STOCK ALES 


A ....mperial Mineral Waters... 


Special Cases for 
Mail Order Trade. 


FOX HEAD TRI LITHIA WATER 


Waukesha Imperial Spring Company 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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entire satisfaction. 


procured 


G. W. ASHBY, Architect, 


Ashby School Houses 


display a composition of utility, durability and good, 
pure architecture without any ‘“ gingerbread.” 


NO BUILDING IS TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL FOR OUR 
, PERSONAL AND PROMPT ATTENTION} 


Ashby’s Portfolio of School Houses containing beautiful designs (per- 
spective and floor plans) of school buildings ranging from one 
room up, will be sent to School Committees that are interested in 
the erection of school buildings for which plans have not yet been 
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We develop your own ideas into a practical set of plans and specifica- 
tions with which they can be executed to the smallest details 
into a building that can be built within your means and to your 





Medinah Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


-GARSTANG & REA 
ARCHITECTS 


Suite 204 Grome Blidg., Joplin, Missouri 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE A SPECIALTY 


School 


of schools. 


to school; $10,000. Mullica Hill— 
Archt. C. R. Peddle, Philadelphia, Pa., 


has plans for 2-story school. Nor- 
wood—Archt. Wm. T. Towner, New 
York, has plans for school. Tucka- 


hoe—Archt. C. S. Adams is planning 
a high school to cost $10,000. 
NEW YORK. 

New York—Archt. John E. Kerby 
is preparing plans for 2-story paro- 
chial school; $70,000. Brooklyn— 
Archt. Albert E. Parfitt will receive 
estimates for 3-story parochial 
school; $175,000. Auburn—Archt. H. 
Van Buren Magonigle, New York, 
has plans for addition to grammar 
school. Mt. Vernon—Archts. Albro 
& Lindeberg, New York, have plans 
for $3-story school; $100,000. New 
Rochelle—Archt. Geo. K. Thompson, 
New York, is preparing plans for 2- 
story school; $100,000. Deposit— 
High school is being proposed. Wa- 
tab, Benton Co.—School will be erect- 
ed. Buffalo—Parochial school will be 
built. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 
Walburg—Main building, 
Institute, will be rebuilt. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Souris—School will be erected. 
Pretty Rock—School will be erected. 
Oakes—School will be erected. Far- 
z0—Model school will be_ erected. 
Prudenville—School will be erected. 
OHIO. 
McGuffey—Archts. Howard, Inscho 
& Merriam, Columbus, are preparing 
plans for 2-story’ school; $8,000. 
Bradford—2-story school will be 
erected. Terrace Park—School will 





Liberty 














GEO. W. PAYNE & SON 


House 


ARCHITECTS 
CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS 


Special attention given to the proper lighting, heating and ventilation 
Correspondence solicited anywhere. 


be erected; $25,000. Riverdale— 
Archt. Earle W. Russ has plans for 
2-story school; $35,000. Port Clinton 
—School will be erected. Rutland— 
Archts. Dawson & Holbrook are pre- 
paring plans for school. Canton— 
Plans are being prepared for 8-room 
school. Collinwood — $35,000, bonds, 
issued for school. Youngstown—New 
school being proposed. 


OKLAHOMA. 








Oklahoma—High school will be 
erected. Okeene—2-story school will 
be erected. Tecumseh—School will 
be erected; $15,000. Norman—Com- 


bined ward and high school will be 
erected. 


OREGON. 
Hood River—School is being pro- 
posed to cost $43,000. Milton—Ad- 


ministrative building will be erected 
for Columbia College; $25,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
City—Archt. W. G. 
Castle, is perparing 


Ford 
New 


Eckles, 
plans for 






how they look and work under your 
conditions. 
buy these important items by guess 
or hearsay. 


ps Write for illustrated catalogue. E.H. SHELDON & CO., 279 Madison St., Chicago. 


Nelson 
Ventilated Urinal 


STYLE F 
Unsurpassed for 


Write for our Booklet 
“A Few Points on Sanitation” 


PLATE 1779-N. 
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PLATE 1780-N. 


N. 0. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Edwardsville, Ill. 


3-story high school. Philadelphia— 
Archts. Wilson, Harris & Richards 
have plans for addition to Academy 
of Sciences; $200,000. Johnstown— 
Archt. Emmett Lucas will prepare 
plans for 12-room_ school; $50,000. 
Mt. Pleasant—Archt. W. G. Sloan has 
plans for 2-story high school. Phil- 
adelphia—2-story college will be 
erected for physicians; $300,000. 
School will be rebuilt.  Plymouth— 
Contract will be let for school. Home- 
stead—School is being proposed. 
Homeville—Plans are being consid- 
ered for school. Uniontown—School 


will be erected, second ward; $40.- 
000. Kingston—Archt. Owen Me 
Glynn, Wilkesbarre, has prepared 


plans for 2-story school. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Rapid City—Plans. have been made 
for school; $15,000. Bath—Archt. D. 
Cc. Washburn, Aberdeen, has plans 
for school; $10,000. 
Plans have been prepared for school. 
Mitchell—High school is being pro- 


posed. TENNESSEE. 

Nashville—$50,000 was appropria- 
ted for school. Huntingdon—Plans 
have been prepared for scnool. 

TEXAS. 

San Angelo—$34,000, bonds, issued 
for school purposes. Walnut Spring 
—Archts. Page Bros., Austin, are pre- 
paring plans for 8-room school; $13,- 
500. Midland—Bids will be received 
for 2-story school. El Paso—High 
school is being proposed. Corrigan 
—2-story school will be erected; $5,- 
800. Sinton—School will be erected. 
Stamford—School will be erected; 
$30,000. Newton — School will be 
erected. Livingston—Plans are being 
prepared for’ school. Krum—City 
voted to levy tax for school building. 





Aquilla—$12,000, bonds, issued for 
school. VUTAH. 
Ephraim—School will be erected; 
$40,000. Ogden—High school is being 
proposed. VERMONT. 
Center Rutland—Archt. Arthur H. 


Smith, Rviftland, has plans for 2-story 
school; $20,000. 


VIRGINIA. 
Staunton—2-story college building 
will be erected. Petersburg—Archt. 
Chas. M. Robinson, Richmond, will 
prepare plans for school. Glenwood 
—2-story school will be erected. 
James City—Plans have been accept- 


MANUAL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENTS 


WE SEND sample Lathes, Benches 
and Vises ON APPROVAL. 
We give you an opportunity to see 


You cannot afford to 


Wentworth —.° 





St. Louis, Mo. 


ed for high school. Pamphlin City— 
School will be erected. 


WASHINGTON. 
Walla Walla—tl-story school will 
be erected. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Wheeling—Fourth ward school will 
be rebuilt. Leatherwood — Archt. 
Chas. D. McCarthy, Wheeling, ~has 
plans for 2-story school. 


WISCONSIN. 

Spring Green—Archt. T. W. Reeley, 
Ft. Dodge, Ia., is preparing plans for 
2-story school; $20,000. Janesville— 
Music building will be built for 
School for the Blind; $10,000. Hor- 
tonville—2-story school will be erect- 
ed. Shawano—Bids will be received 
for school. Madison—School will be 
erected; $10,000. Grafton — Archt. 
Wm. F. Hilgen, Cedarburg, has plans 
for school. 


WYOMING. 
Sheridan—Bids will be received for 
school; $18,000. 
CANADA. 


Stratford—School will be erected; 
$60,000. Kildonan, Man.—Plans are 
being prepared for 4-room school. 


PLANS WANTED. 

Meza, Ariz.-—Plans are wanted for 
a high school. J. D. Loper, principal. 

Willimantic, Conn. — Competitive 
plans will be received for a model 
school, not to exceed $50,000. Ad- 
dress Thos. D. Bradstreet, comptrol- 
ler, Hartford, Conn. 

Douglas, Ga.—Plans and specifica- 
tions are wanted for school and dor- 
mitory, Southern Normal Institute. 
W. C. Bryan, secretary. 

Cadillac, Mich.—The board. will 
erect a schoolhouse and addition this 
season. No plans made. A. W. New- 
ark, president. 

Rolette, N. D.—Plans and bids will 
be received for 8-room, brick school. 
Theo. A. Thorssen. clerk school board. 

Hamilton, Ohio—The board desires 
plans for school. Arthur Leatherby, 
clerk. 

Uniontown, Pa.—Plans will be re- 
ceived for ward school. Information 
furnished on request. Wm. McCliel- 
land, secretary. 


Midland, Tex.—Plans will be re- 
ceived for 2-story school; $12,000. 
Wheeling, W. Va.—Plans will be 
received for 12-room_ school; cost 


limit, $60,000. 
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THE BEST PENCILS AND STEEL PENS FOR SCHOOL USE 


—— ARE — 


“EAGLE” 


If you want to try them send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double. 


Try our No. 314 DRAUGHTING 
and No. 284 INSPECTOR 


EVERY TEACHER PRAISES THEM. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


377-379 Broadway 
Mention this publication 


Manual Training. 

That the public school should make its man- 
ual training more practical is the idea of many 
careful observers outside the teaching profes- 
sion. This would be speedily effected if our 
teachers were better trained for their work, 
writes the editor of the Craftsman in a recent 
issue of that magazine: 

“The work now being done in the manual 
training schools is a step in the right direction, 
but, like all other efforts made at present to 
encourage handicrafts, there are no standards 
for it, save the individual experience or beliefs 
of each teacher; also, there are few practical 
results beyond the generally beneficial effect of 
the training afforded to the hand as well as 
the brain of the student. It would be an easy 
matter to have the woodworking department in 
a manual training school put under the charge 
of an experienced cabinetmaker who would 
teach the boys sound principles of construc- 
tion and a thorough method of. workmanship, 
just as the apprentices were taught in the shops 
of the famous old cabinetmakers whose furni- 
ture still stands as the height of achievement 
in this direction. If a school giving a fairly 
comprehensive course in handicrafts, under ex- 
perienced and competent instructors, were es- 
tablished in each village, there would soon be 
no doubt of its practical value to everyone liv- 
‘ing there.” 

Slate Blackboards. 

“Foote’s Slate Talk” estimates the total out- 
put of slate blackboards from Lehigh County, 
Pa., at 670,000 square feet. 


“Owing to the unusual size of the beds here 
the manufacture of slate blackboards has 
grown to wonderful dimensions. The home of 
the blackboard business of the world is here. 
It is a line that is rapidly increasing, and when 
one considers the yearly growth of this country 
alone, the vast number of educational build- 
ings that are always being erected and remod- 
eled throughout its entire extent, the future 
of the slate blackboard business cannot be es- 
timated. Its future cannot be reckoned by its 


ONLY ONE BEST 


McDonald Business Institute 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

For twenty-three years the McDonald 
Business Institute has been advertised 
throughout the Northwest. We have been 
rewarded for our advertising, by having a 
large and thoroughly enterprising institu- 
tion, in which we are preparing hundreds 
of young people for the business office. 
We teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Mathematics, Commercial Law 
and Penmanship. 


BEGIN AT ANY TIME 
Catalogue Free 
Address Mc Donald Business Institute, 
Matthews Building, 
307 Grand Ave.. Milwaukee, Wis. 








EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 


tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Labora- 
tory. Glass blowing on the premi- 
ses. Metalware Manufacturing De- 
partment in the House. 


Plaster 
Casts 


SCHOOLROOM 


NEW YORK 


past. No educational 
institution is now con- 
sidered well equipped 
without slate black- 
boards, and architects 
include them in their 
specifications. So great 
is considered this field, 
in a commercial point 
of view, that one of the leading operators at 
Slatington stated that if he alone was _ per- 
mitted to supply only the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania with blackboards his large fac- 
tories now in operation would have to be con- 
siderably enlarged to meet the demand from 
this state alone. Blackboards from this region 
are shipped to every state and territory in the 
Union from the fifteen factories now in opera- 
tion here.” 
Stoelting Company Moves. 

The C. H. Stoelting Company, Chicago, has 
removed its offices, warerooms and factory from 
Randolph street to a new fireproof building at 
12-22 South Green street. The new location 
gives this well known house nearly double the 
space formerly occupied, and enables them to 
carry a larger stock of goods and to employ a 
greater number of men for filling orders. 

The history of the C. H. Stoelting Company 
is a story of consistent and steady growth, both 
in volume of business and in the quality of 
the apparatus marketed. A well defined policy 
of making only the very best instruments, ac- 
cording to the highest standards of construc- 
tion, has been responsible for the growth. 


Formators. 





Milwaukee, - 


Sanitary Drinking Fountains. 
Question: Will you please give me the name 
and address of the manufacturer of tke school 
drinking fountain mentioned on page 12 of 
your February number? If you know the cost, 
please include that also—R. R. P., Superin- 

tendent of Schools, Hutchinson, Kan. 
Answer: Sanitary drinking fountains are 
manufactured by the N. O. Nelson Manufac- 
turing Company, Edwardsville, Il., and by the 


FOR DRAWING 
AND MODELING: 


Reproductions from An- 
tique, Mediaeval and 
Modern Sculpture, Etc. 
‘e se ‘e for “e@ “ec “ 


DECORATION 


These Art Productions have 
never failed to receive the 
highest award when placed in 
competition with other makes. 





C. Hennecke Co. 


Wis. 


Send for Catalogue 


L. Wolffe Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
Ill. They may be secured through the local 
plumbing, trade. The prices are moderate and 
depend, to a great extent,:upon the finish. Any 
good plumber in your city can quote you full 
prices. 


Philadelphia. A movement has been begun 
to equalize the salaries of teachers on an equi- 
table basis. The Teachers’ Club has submitted 
a statement to the board of education, show- 
ing that marked differences appear in the pay 
of teachers doing exactly the same work. A 
member of the school board is authority for the 
statement that it will require $500,000 to do 


justice to all concerned. 
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Used in all the publit schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Education in 
the principal cities, Send for ill- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackbourds, slated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
blackboard p!ate in slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured only by the 
NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATECO, 
2 -22-24 Vesey St., New ork, 





3 E. 14th St. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
23,980 POSITIONS FILLED 
CHICAGO OFFICE, SUITE 606 FINE ARTS BUILDING 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR 


205 Michigan Avenue 


OTHER OFFICES: Boston, New York, Washington, Minneapolis, Denver, Spokane, Portland, 


Berkeley, Los Angeles, 


CHICAGO MANAGERS } Herbert F. Fisk 


Manual sent on application 


Ralph G. Kimble 
George T. Palmer 





Marion Holmes 
Emma Drought 





GUIDE RIGHT 


Ethics for Young People, in the form of attractive stories 
with morals, by Emma L. Ballou, Pd. M. Principal of 
Primary Department P. S. No. 22, Jersey City, N. J. 
ed by the State Board of Education of Virginia for four 
years; adopted and used in more than 100 cities and towns 
in the United States. 
introduction price, 40 cents. 


Adopt- 


Sample copies sent on receipt of 
Correspondence solicited. 


PARKER P. SIMMONS, Publisher, 


New York City 


THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 20 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
57-59 E. 11th St. NEW YORK 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable School Supply Houses in the United States. None other can receive a place in this 
Directory. Everything required in or about a school house may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


APPARATUS—GENERAL. Peckham, Little & Co......N. ¥. GLOBES. PENCIL SHARPENERS. M. H. EB. Beckley.........Chicago 


Bimer & Amend............N. Y. American Seating Co..N.Y. &Ch’go yj. w. Schermerhorn & Co...N. Y. F. H. Cook & Co.Leominster, Mass. ©: Christiansen ..........Chicago 


american Seating Co..N.¥. & Ch'go McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. ‘beckham, Little & Co.......N.¥. N. ¥. Silicate Slate Co.......N. ¥. Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
L. E. Knott App. Co......Boston Haney ae senids “Meich, American Seating Co..N.Y.&Ch’go Peckham, Little & Co.......N.¥. [ake Shore Furn Co...Chicage 


Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago » yy McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. Jos. Dixon Crucible Co........ M. A. Donohue & Co.....Chicago 
ce . W. A. Rowles.........Chicago . pS PRG , Weber Costello Co..Chicago H’ts, Ill. 
McConnell heene heey <4 . a Garden City Bau. Co... Chicago Haney School Furn. Co....... ‘ Jersey City, N. J. 


-seeeess-Grand Rapids, Mich, EB. W. A. Rowiles.........Chicago Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
ly Co... Union School Furn Co.....Chicago mp w: cree 5 is e L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 

Colum pie cceecIndlanapolia, Ind. Atlas School Supply Go...Chicago MW. B Beckley.........chicage 1” MUPTAY & Co-Kilbourn, Wis, yror,'yitg”Co....Springeld, Mo. 
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WHEN YOU WRITE PLEASE MENTION THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY.. 


FSTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. °° 3. 2ec pe neant Biet 


either style and all of first-class quality. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO., * *Worxs.camben, Wd. 








Ask your stationer 
for them. 
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A NEED SUPPLIED 


The transitory character of the average school board 
and the absorbing occupations of many of its members, 
render helpful literature on schoo] administration neces- 
sary. The man who is preoccupied with business or pro- 
fessional labors has little inclination to study a mass of 
strictly professional literature in order to equip himself 
adequately for his school board duties. He may rely upon 
the practical sense that has served him in his regular call- 
ing only to find that he lacks the experience and the ready 
access to precedent so necessary to fruitful deliberation 
and wise conclusions in public affairs. 

Bruce’s Manual is intended to supply this want of the 
busy school official. It presents in brief, compact form, 
the underlying theories of school organization and manage- 
ment, and discusses the relations which should exist be- 


School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Enclosed find $1, for which send to my address 
the School Board Journal, one year, and a copy of 
**Bruce’s Manual.’’ 
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City al = clans 











Commercial and Industrial 
BOOKKEEPING 


For Grammar and High Schools 


Used in thousands of Schools 





























Because it is 
easy to teach 






Because it is 
interesting 






Because it in- 
cludes the prep- 
aration of all 
kinds of busi- 
ness papers 











Because it 
is practical 








Because it is one of: 
the Sadler- Rowe 
Budget Systems. 
Known for years as 
the best and most 
practical and teach- 
able bookkeeping 
inprint 


SADLER-ROWE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Send forinformation. 
Booklets and photo 
engraved reproduc- 
tions of complete sets 
of books show the 
work of students just 
as it appears 


BRUCE’S SCHOOL BOARD MANUAL 


Revised Edition — December, 1907 


3 East 14th St., 
New York City 


Bruce’s Manual is a handy reference book, which presents the accepted conclusions and experiences 
of school authorities on a thousand problems arising constantly in school administrative labors. 
‘carefully prepared digest of the latest thought and best practice in school organization and management, 
compiled especially to assist the school board member in his work, and to facilitate the labors of the pro- 
The new edition has been entirely rewritten, and many helpful features have been 
It is a new book in everything except the title. 


Itisa 


tween the school board and its superintendent, its princi- 
pals, teachers, and other employes. It is moreover a care- 
ful digest of the experiences and accepted conclusions of 
school boards on a thousand problems, which recur in the 
course of ordinary school board work. 


NEW FEATURES 


The new edition has been entirely rewritten, brought 
down to date. The ready reference feature which found 
favor in the first edition has been preserved throughout, 
and a complete index, with cross references, has been 
added to further facilitate its use. 


Other new features are: A Handy Table of Parliamen- 
tary Rules for Instant Reference; A Complete List of 
School Holidays; A Discussion of Janitor Service; Truancy 
Problem; Tendencies in School Administration, etc. 


Bruce’s Manual is not sold under any condition. A copy will be sent, gratis, 
with a year’s subscription to the School Board Journal. Use the coupon or simply 
write a letter to: 





147-149 Michigan St. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


163 Randolph St., 
Chicago, I. 











HIGH SCHOOL, BEDFORD, IND. 
M. C. Pritchett, Arch’t, Louisville 


This building is sound-proofed by the use of 


Cabot's Deafening “Quilt,” 


‘‘the most perfect deadener made.’’ Not a mere 
felt or paper, but a thick, quilted cushion which 
absorbs and dissipates the sound-waves. Proof 
against moths, vermin, and decay, and uninflam- 
mable. Special book on School-house deafening, 
with twenty plates of buildings, and sample of 
Quilt, sent on request, free. 








SAMUEL CABOT, sosron'mass.v. s.a. 
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